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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Statler Hilton, New York City, March 4 and 5, 1960 


THEME: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. 
fee for non-members: $5.00) 


9:00 A.M.-1:30 P.M. Audio-Visual Aids 


Chairman: William H. Morrow, Director, Schauffler Memori- 
al Library, Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass. 
Throughout the entire Conference the Audio-Visual Aids 
Committee will be found in the Washington Room showing 
outstanding films of the year for classroom use — in seven 
fields: art; elementary schools; English and drama; history; 
mathematics and science; modern languages; and physical 
education. (A schedule will be given in the printed program.) 


(Fee for members: $1.50; 


10:15-11:45 A.M. Open Forum 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


“Communication” 


Speakers: Fred M. Hechinger, Education Editor, New York 
Times; Owen B. Kiernan, Commissioner of Education, 
Massachusetts 


Topic: 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


See announcement for Friday morning. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Chairman: Robert M. Easton, Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 


Mass. 
Program to be announced. 


HEADS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Appleton Mason, Headmaster, Lake Forest 
Country Day School, Lake Forest, Ill. 
This meeting will be a follow-up of the dinner meeting of the 


evening before. 


HEADS OF LOWER SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Deane H. Webber, Head of Lower School, The 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. This meeting will be a 
follow-up of the dinner meeting of the evening before. 


HEADS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Dr. E. Kimbark MacColl, Headmaster,’ Catlin 
Gabel School, Portland, Ore. 


Topic: “School Head or Figurehead? A Problem in Com- 
munication” (The personal involvement of school heads in 
the varied activities and relationships of school life) 


Speakers: to be announced 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: John B. Archer, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 


The ISEB’s Modern Languages Committee is planning the pro- 
gram on the basis of schools’ return of its autumn questionnaire 
asking for suggestions. Floor microphones in the meeting room 
will make general discussion, pro and con, more effective. 
Probable topics: demonstration and discussion of ISEB’s 
new oralexam; teaching and testing reading without transla- 
tion 


“ . ° 
Communication”’ 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Chairman: Louis Connick, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa. 


Topic: “The Correlation of the Teaching of Grammar and 
the Teaching of Composition” 


Speakers: Dr. W. Nelson Francis, Professor of English, 
Franklin and Marshall College (Linguistics and Composi- 
tion: the Teacher’s Theoretical Training); Edwin H. 
Sauer, Harvard Graduate School of Education (The Re- 
lationship, the Burden, the Relief) 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Chairman: Ronald J. Clark, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 
Topic: “The Breakthrough in Secondary School Texts” 
Speaker: Professor Edward G. Begle, Yale University 
Panel: A college representative and a school representative 
(to be announced) will comment on Professor Begle’s talk 


1:30-3:15 P.M. Open Meetings of the Latin Committee 
and the Library Committee 


3:30-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


ART 


Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 


Program to be announced. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
See announcement for Friday morning. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Leland T. Johnson, The Greenwich Country Day 
School, Greenwich, Conn, 


Topic: “The Teaching of the Elementary Social Studies’: 
An Integrated or a Compartmental Approach? 


Speakers: John F. Porter, Bronxville, N. Y. Public School; 
Ruth Tindall, The Wm. Penn Charter School, Germantown, 


Pa.; Malcolm Tweedy, Valley School of Ligonier, Pa. 
INTERMEDIATE MATHEMATICS 
Chairman: Edward Yeomans, Headmaster, Shady Hill 


School, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. David Page of the University 
= Illinois Mathematics Project will teach a demonstration 
class. 


MUSIC COMMITTEE (Open Meeting) 


Chairman: Albert B. Conkey, Chestnut Hill Academy, 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Topic for discussion: Interim report on Music in grades 6-9 


NURSERY SCHOOL-KINDERGARTEN-GRADE 1 


Chairman: Mrs. Jane Bacon, Director, Nursery School, 
Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich. 


Topic: ‘Transitions in Education: 
garten, and Primary Grades” 


Speakers: Mrs. Evelyn Kyzivat, Kerby School Kindergarten 
of the Grosse Pointe Public Schools; John Niemeyer, Presi- 
dent, Bank Street College, and President of the National 
Kindergarten Association; Anne Siegel, Associate Director, 
Children’s School, Bank Street. 


Nursery School, Kinder- 
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RELIGION 


Chairman: The Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, School Minister, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Topic: “Communication on Religious Insights and Attitudes” 
Speakers: Dr. Millicent McIntosh, President, Barnard 
College; 


Carl Frederick Buechner, Chaplain, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL BOOK AWARDS 
Chairman: Mrs. Lois R. Markey, Regional Consultant for 
Small Libraries, Connecticut Bureau of Libraries 
Speaker: Mari Sandoz, Author of Old Fules, Crazy Horse 
and other books; expert on Indians of the Middle West 
Presentation of Awards to the authors and publishers of “the 
ten best adult books of 1959 for the pre-college reader”: 
Case Morgan, The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 
3:30-5:15 P.M. Open Meetings of the Bulletin Editors and 
the French Committee 
5:15-7:30 P.M. Reception 


Winners of the ISEB’s Seventh Annual Book Awards will be 
guests of honor. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 
8:00A.M. Special Breakfast for Southern Member Schools 
9:00-10:15 A.M. Audio-Visual Aids 
See announcement for Friday morning. 


9:00 A.M.-12:00 M. School Scholarship Service 
Chairman: William A. Oates, Vice Rector, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. This three-hour meeting will be of interest 
not only to members of SSS but also to those who would like 
to know more about this organization. 


10:15 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Chairman: William H. Morrow, Director, Schauffler Me- 
morial Library, Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, 
Mass. 

Open Meeting during which a classroom teacher will demonstrate 
the use of filmstrips. This will continue the committee’s 
demonstrations of the various pieces of equipment for an audio- 
visual program. 


INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH 


Chairman: Humphrey L. G. Fry, St. Bernard’s School, New 


York City 
Topic: “Communicating Poetry” 
David A. Aloian, Belmont Hill School, Belmont, 
Seamus Walshe, Notre Dame International School, 
Rome, Italy; school teacher, writer, traveler 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Grades 6-8) 


Chairman: Clifford Nichols, Headmaster, Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Topic: ‘Foundations: A Reconsideration of the Aims of 


eaching in Preparatory Schools” 


Speaker: Henry J. G. Collis, Headmaster, St. Paul’s Junior 
School, London, England 


Panel: Two American school heads (to be announced) will 
comment on Mr. Collis’s talk. 


LIBRARIANS 
John G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, 


Chairman: 
Conn. 
Speaker: John Ottemiller, Associate Librarian, Yale Uni- 

versity Library 


MUSIC 
Chairman: to be announced 
A. Choral group from Park School of Baltimore, directed by 
Jack Ramey 
B. Prof. Richard Winslow, Chairman, Dept. of Music, Wesleyan 
University (Conn.), speaking on “Communication” 


C. G. Alex Kevan, St. John’s School, Houston, Texas, report- 
ing on the Trinity College examinations in music, available to 
secondary students in this country 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 


Chairman: David M. Heinlein, Headmaster, Rutgers Pre- 
paratory School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Topic: “Useful Materials for Demonstrating Science Con- 
cepts” 
Speaker: Matt F. Kashuba, Traveling Science Teacher, Oak 


Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 


10:15-12:00 M. Open Meetings of the Art Committee, the 
Mathematics Committee, and the Russian Committee 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The Wm. Penn 
Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Speaker: Katharine McBride, President, Bryn Mawr College 
3:15-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings, as follows: 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


See announcement for Friday morning. 


THE CLASSICS 


Chairman: Elizabeth Ferguson, Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Topic: Teaching Latin Poetry through Literary Criticism 
Speaker: Prof. Frank O. Copley, University of Michigan 
Panel: 


Charles Alexander, The Wm. Penn Charter School, 


Germantown, Pa.; and one other to be announced. 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


Chairman: Jean Forrest, The Lawrence School, Hewlett, N.Y. 
Program to be announced. 


ENGLISH EXAMINERS (Open Meeting) 
ag Winifred L. Post, Dana Hall Schooi, Wellesley, 
ass. 
The major part of this meeting will be devoted to a consideration 
of how to grade an English composition. Copies of actual 
compositions will be distributed. Some time will be allowed 


for discussion of important criticisms of the ISEB’s English 
examinations. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Chairman: Joan C. Richards, Director of Girls’ Physical 
Education, East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


A program and demonstration of interest to all types of schools 


RUSSIAN 
Chairman: Mrs. Claire Walker, Friends School of Baltimore 
George Deptula of Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge, 

Mass., will teach a demonstration class made up of his own 

pupils. 

SCHOOL SECRETARIES 

Chairman: Mrs. James M. Burns, Secretary, The Pine Cobble 
School, Williamstown, Mass. 

Topic: ‘Role and Responsibility of the School Secretary and 
Administrative Assistant” 

Speakers: to be announced. They will probably be the head 
of a school who is known as a good administrator; an 
administrative assistant from a school with a fairly large 
staff; a secretary from a small school where the secretary 
must assume a wide variety of roles 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
Chairman: Allegra Woodworth, The Shipley School, Bryn 


Mawr, Pa. 
Topic: Political Education 
Speaker: Senator Harrison Arlington Williams of New Jersey 
goons Charles C. Buell, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 


Student Panel Members: James Kellogg, Princeton University; 
George Cook, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; and 
others to be announced 
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EXPLORING MATHEMATICS 


WITH FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


HE glib oral counting to one hundred that many 
four and five year-olds delight in doing by no 
means signifies that they can count objects 

accurately. Five year-olds can be taught to do so, 
however, as well as to read and write numbers, to add 
and subtract, and to understand number combi- 
nations. 


The study of mathematics is especially helpful to 
five year-olds because it demands complete mental 
engrossment. This is not true of listening activities, 
reading, or phonics. We call it “wearing our thinking- 
caps.” When Sally interrupts class with “Today is 
my daddy’s birthday,” she not only loses her own 
thinking-cap but she knocks off everybody’s thinking- 
cap. We must stop, bend down, pick up our thinking- 
caps from the floor, and clap them back firmly on our 
heads before we can go on with our work. 


When kindergarten opens in September, I have on 
the wall a number chart that begins with zero and 
ends with ten. On the flannel board I arrange 
numbers from one to ten and five cut-out squirrels. 
The room has four tables — one seating four, two 
seating five, and one, six. The class is limited to 
twenty. 


I ask how many children are four years old and how 
many are five; I call for volunteers to write four and 
five on the board. Always several can. We now look 
about the room to see if four and five are found in 
other places than the number chart. The children 
quickly discover the clock, the calendar, the measuring 
stick, and certain book covers which I have placed on 
the shelves. We then write four and five in the air, 
making very large numbers with big arm movements. 


Some children always note that at one table there 
are four children, at another, five. I remove one 
child from the table of five, saying casually, “I am 
taking Jim away from this table. How many children 
are here now? I add Jim to this table.Q;How many 
are here?” 





Mrs. Simmons, who teaches kindergarten at Cincinnati 
Country Day School, was the author of the article “What's the 
Matter with Kindergarten” in the May 1958 issue of the BULLETIN, 
and was the chairman of the Kindergarten section of the SEB’s 
1959 Annual Conference. 


By Vircinia C. Simmons 


I appoint one child to be a cheer-leader and tell the 
class I want to see how loud they can count to four, 
following one cheer-leader. As he counts, the cheer- 
leader gestures with his right hand in a down beat 
that starts as high as he can reach and comes down 
vigorously to floor level. All the other children gesture 
in the same way. (This interrupts a quiet, controlled 
period and gives them a chance to be noisy and engage 
in some physical activity. There are many gimmicks 
to accomplish this: counting songs, counting games, 
finger-games — but never counting on fingers, action 
songs behind chairs, etc.) 


Now I give the children clay boards and clay and 
tell them each to make a long snake. We examine the 
number chart and note the position of the numbers. 
They are, we say, on parade, marching in a line. 
Which number is naughty and looks the wrong way? 
The children point out six. We then form our clay 
snakes into four and five, placing them flat on the 
clay board. 


Next day I call zero and one to the children’s 
attention. We make these numbers in the air — I 
write them on the board — and the children make 
them in clay. In the following days the children 
make six, seven, eight, nine, and ten. We write each 
number in the air, I write it on the board, and the 
children make it in clay. 


address and telephone number. When a child 

learns these, a star is placed on the chart 
opposite his name. Soon everyone is learning everyone 
else’s address and telephone number! 


SX after school opens, each child learns his 


On the school parking lot we note the numbers on 
the school buses and the numbers on the license plates 
of the parked cars. Each child chooses a license plate 
to read. We count the cars, the buses, the swings on 
the playground, and the slides. We walk around the 
buildings and count the doors. 


On Monday of the second week I call the chil- 
dren’s attention to the calendar. “Today is Monday, 
September 20. Today I will be your cheer-leader. 
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I want to see how well you children can count with 
me.” We count and gesture. This procedure is 
followed daily. The number of the day is found on 
the calendar; it is put on the flannel board; a child 
reorganizes the numbers on the flannel board (which 
every night are naughty and change their places). 
Other children write the numbers on the board and 
we all write them in the air. Soon I stop being cheer- 
leader and that coveted honor goes daily to a child. 


From writing numbers in the air, in the sandbox, 
making them in clay, and writing them on the board, 
we proceed to writing them on paper. It is common 
for children to reverse numbers. Even children with 
outstanding mathematical abilities do this. After all, 
mathematics involves many skills and abilities. 
Writing is strictly a muscular skill depending upon 
the use and control of small muscles and is usually 
very difficult for young children. Learning the names 
of the numbers is memorization, and understanding 
arithmetical combinations involves reasoning. 


All my five year-olds have always understood with- 
out difficulty the concept of zero and the principles 
of addition and subtraction. In the fall number 
combinations are solved concretely with children, 
cubes, and pegs. 


“You have five blocks. Let’s see how many ways 


we can put them in two groups (or two lines) to make 
five.” 


The children arrange the cubes as a problem is 
written:— one row above the other. We use the pegs 
for the minus and plus signs. I write the problems 
on the board in the correct form calling on children to 
read them. Soon I let the children take turns writing 
the problems on the board. 


Each year at this stage some child always wants to 
put the cubes into three groups. For seven years I 
have always insisted, “‘No, just two groups,” thinking 
that five year-olds could not add more than two 


numbers. This January, when the number was 
twenty, and we had on the board 10 Charles said, 
+10 
20 


“Five and five, four and four, and two make twenty.” 
I asked Charles to write it on the board. 


The class studied the column. Robert said thought- 
fully, “I can do it in a longer column. 


He wrote: 


Noe WY bP 


NwWwWre bd 


of 


20 


Said a child, “That looks like the slip the checker 
gives you at the supermarket.” Said Abbot, “The 
longest column would be twenty ones.” The class 
laughed, amused at the idea. Questioned Frieda, 
“But why would anyone do that? It’s so much 
quicker to write 10+10=20.” 


I said, “There is another way to do it,” and I wrote 
on the board: 1X20=20, 2X10=20, and 4x5=20. 
“This is called multiplication. When you are older 
you will learn the multiplication tables. They are 
quick ways of remembering answers to problems.” I 
recited a little of the multiplication table for two and 
wrote it on the board. 


EGINNING in September I use the word “half.” 
“Half the class will be red-birds . . .” “Half 
the boys...” “Half the girls...” The 

children become familiar with the phrase; also, they 
absorb painlessly that half of twenty is ten; half of 
eight, four; and half of twelve, six. In January I 
explain that every number has two names: one, first; 
two, second; three, third, etc. I stand the children 
in line and number them according to the new names. 
Then I say, “The third child sit down.” We play 
this game several times. I let the class take turns 
selecting the numbers to sit down, jump, etc. We 
use the terms daily for several weeks, applying them 
to the calendar, to children, to books on the shelves, 
etc. 


Not until I am sure the children understand the 
words do I present the concept of fractions. (It is 
most important to teach young children the vocabu- 
lary of an idea before presenting the idea itself. It is 
not the idea, but the new vocabulary used to explain 
it that bewilders and confuses them.) 


One day I bring out my wooden fruits — a pear 
cut in half, an apple cut in thirds, and an orange cut 
into fourths. 


I call two children to stand before me. “Dear me! 
I have two good children but only one pear. I want 
each child to have a piece. What shall I do?” 


“Take a knife and cut it in half.” 


I repeat this procedure with the apple and the 
orange. 
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“T give one of these fourths to Bill. How many 
fourths are left? I give another fourth to Janet. 
Now how many are left?” 


Most children answer “two,” but several always 
say, “one half.” 


A few days later I give each child a paper plate. We 
cut it in half. We discover that the two halves make 
one plate, four halves make two plates, six halves 
make three, etc. 


We play with these a few days. Then I give them 
another plate and we cut this one into thirds. We 
discuss thirds — three thirds make one plate, six 
thirds make two plates, nine thirds make three plates. 


The next day I give them the plates cut in halves. 
“Divide your plate into two parts.” Then I give out 
the plates cut into thirds. ‘Divide this plate into 
two parts.” Noisy confusion reigns. 


“You can’t! You can’t! You have one piece left 
” 
over. 


Robert cries triumphantly, “I can if you’ll let me 
cut the piece left over in half.” Thus they learn that 
three cannot be divided equally and that 14+14=3. 


We study the numbers to discover which can be 
divided without any left-overs. We get out our egg 
cartons which we use in the fall to count by two’s — 
now we use them as examples of dividing by two’s. 


Using the wooden fruits and the paper plates the 
children become familiar with the terms two-thirds, 
three-fifths, three-fourths, and we add and subtract 
them. Finally I say, ‘““Would you like to see how the 
big boys and girls write these?” 


For the first time I put on the board -, -, -, -, - 


aoe 


223.243 
etc. I show the children how to read them and they 


show with their plates what they read. At last I say, 
“Be sure your thinking-caps are on. Choose a partner 
to work with. I’m going to fool you.” I put on the 


board z 4 4 


234 


How delighted the children are to show me as they 
arrange their sections that I have not fooled them! 


n the spring I put on the board 1+x=2 and ask 
| how much or what number the x is. “This x is 
like Zorro’s mask; a number is hiding behind it. 
Can you guess its name?” Many are able to solve it 
at once. We call it the “x game.” I let the children 
make up problems. (Bill, an able child, had not been 
particularly interested in mathematical combinations 


until the “x game.” It fascinated him. He covered 
pages with x problems and did number combinations 
with enthusiasm where before he had been apathetic.) 
I remark casually that the “x game’”’ is called algebra 
and some day at recess I will take them to the room 
of the big boys and let them see the board covered 
with algebra equations. 


In September we note the numbers on the clock. 
We discuss time and how the clock and the calendar 
both measure time. Every morning I say, “‘Look at 
the clock. It says nine o’clock — time for kinder- 
garten to begin.” Each child makes a little wrist 
watch with nine o’clock marked on it. Weeks later I 
pass out cardboard clocks with movable hands. We 
find the time we get up, eat supper, go to bed, etc. 
We make big kitchen clocks of large pieces of paper; 
the children decorate them and we put on cardboard 
hands that move. Not until May do we discuss 
minutes, seconds, and quarter hours. We have learned 
to count by two’s; we know it is possible to count by 
three’s, four’s, and five’s. I explain that the quarter 
hours mean counting to sixty by fifteen. I do not 
expect the children to tell time exactly to the minutes. 
But I explain minutes to them because I believe in 
ever challenging children, giving them glimpses of 
bigger things beyond. Teaching, like mountain 
climbing, should constantly open up far-flung views 
of the vast panorama ahead. 


In May we discuss the magic number twelve. I 
remind the children of Cinderella’s experience with 
twelve. We know the clock has twelve numbers on 
it; in our calendar study we have learned there are 
twelve months; we know the twelve notches in an 
egg-carton are called a dozen. We know what com- 
binations make twelve and that it can be divided into 
two equal parts. We are now ready for rulers and 
basic geometric shapes. 


The children are thrilled to be given rulers. We 
examine them thoroughly. I explain how twelve 
inches came to be called a foot. We measure our feet. 


The next day we take our rulers to the play ground. 
Slides, ladders, jungle-gyms, swings, sandbox, and 
merry-go-round are concrete examples of geometric 
shapes. Looking at them makes squares, rectangles, 
triangles, circles, and parallel lines very easy to 
understand. We measure them with rulers and yard- 
sticks. 


Next day in class I ask the children to find parallel 
lines, squares, triangles, rectangles and circles in our 
room. Nothing escapes them; they even note that 
v’s, w’s, and y’s on the alphabet chart are triangles. 
Eric points to a table corner and says, “The table 
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corner with a ruler across it is a triangle.” I let the 
children measure the black board, doors, table-tops, 
chair seats, shelves, etc. Eric lies on the floor and 
squints at the ceiling, “The ceiling is a rectangle.” 
Bill discovers, “Both sides of this room are rectangles.” 


I read to them “What’s In a Line?” and “Do You 
See What I See?” Afterwards we draw to specifi- 
cations a square, a circle, a rectangle, and a triangle, 
and write the words. Each child is given a compass to 
draw targets, pies cut into sections, etc. They dis- 
cover with string the relation of diameter to circumfer- 
ence and that all radii are equal. 


N my experience all normal five year-olds can 
understand and learn basic mathematical facts. 
Brilliant children with high I. Q.’s seem to know 

these principles intuitively. They need little drill. 
But all children achieve highest results with daily 
practice. This drill may have many guises. We call 
them games. Kindergarten bingo, for instance. My 
set (home-made) that I use in the fall has the numbers 
to ten and the sheets have only twelve squares. After 
Christmas we use larger charts with numbers to fifty 
and the alphabet scattered among the numbers. 
There are counting songs, counting games, good 
arithmetic work books, ‘‘follow the dots and numbers” 
designs. I use them all. 


Children often adopt favorite formulas. Frieda 
always. finds her number for the day by adding one to 
yesterday and subtracting one from tomorrow. Libby 
reverses combinations —3+5=8 becomes 5+3=8. 
Eric adds and subtracts zero. In other words many 
children find one method particularly appealing and 
apply it constantly. Not so the top I. Q. students. 
They have no set formula, no pet way. Monthly 
they discover new combinations, increasingly difficult, 
until March when Robert says that 18 is 100—82. 
Robert does not know about borrowing and carrying. 
I ask him how he got the answer. “40—22=18 so 
100—82=18, too,” he explains. I watch him month 
by month, grappling with ever bigger numbers, sub- 
tracting two digit numbers from three digit ones, 
using his own method. Will and Abbot learn from 
him but each works according to his own method. 
Will takes Abbot’s 100—82 and says instantly, 
“102—84=18, too.” Certainly, these brilliant children 
have gone far beyond my teaching. And when Abbot 
continues with 202—184=18, I say, “Enough!” 


All the class, except my top five or six, are lost — 
and the teacher is fast reaching that stage where she 
will be lost, too — without a pencil to calculate with. 
Because I am not (emphatically) a mathemetician. In 


elementary school “mental arithmetic” panicked me. 
For four years in secondary school and one year in 
college I took mathematics but only under inescapable 
compulsion. Always mathematics was most difficult 
for me and caused me great anguish. Now to find 
myself an advocate of — and a believer in — mathe- 
matical training for five year-olds is one of those 
amusing ironies of growth of which life is so full. 


EACHING five year-olds convinces me that edu- 
cation has erred in accepting the assumption 
that young children should be taught chiefly 

through memorization because they cannot reason. 
Young children can do both. I find that five year-olds 
have no difficulty in seeing the inter-relationships of 
1+1, 3—1, 2X1, 4+2, 1—x, and to do this requires 
reasoning. I agree heartily with this paragraph from 
The New World of Math by George A. W. Boehm: 


“Many of the basic concepts are inherently simple 
— so simple, indeed, that a child can understand them. 
Some of the most difficult problems in modern mathe- 
matics have arisen from the theory of infinite sets — 
i.e., collections of an infinite number of things, such 
as all the points on a line or all the conceivable whole 
numbers. Yet the late Edward Kasner of Columbia 
University used to lecture on infinite sets to kinder- 
garten classes. The children, he found, readily 
reconciled themselves to the notion of infinity and 
got the fundamental ideas of set theory faster than 
some of his undergraduate students. Children seem 
to be naturally attuned to mathematical abstraction, 
perhaps because it is not unlike pure fantasy. (It 
may be significant that one of the best-loved children’s 
books, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, was written 
by a professional mathemetician, Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson; pen name, Lewis Carroll.)” 


Day by day I watch the children’s skill and self- 
confidence in using that skill grow and grow. Are 
not mental powers like muscular ones in that they 
grow with exercise and weaken with disuse? 


Teaching five year-olds is a daily affirmation of 
Kahlil Gibran’s perceptive interpretation of teaching: 


“The teacher does not bid you to enter the house 
of his wisdom but rather leads you to the threshold of 
your own mind. 


“For no man reveals to you aught but that which 
already lies half asleep in the dawning of your own 
knowledge.” 


Bearing witness to that dawning is what makes so 
rewarding the teaching of five year-olds. 
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WHAT IS TAPE-TEACHING? 


HERE are three different groups in the United 
States using tape-recorded materials in class- 
rooms. The Catholics, under Sister Marie 
Theresa, pioneered in a system which suggests that 
every teacher in an entire school use a battery of 
electronic equipment and numerous recorded lessons. 
Language teachers have been using tapes for a long 
time. But a third group has grown up, distinct from 
these two, emphasizing goals and methods under the 
term, Tape-Teaching. Tape-Teaching is not a me- 
chanical gimmick designed to replace the teacher in 
the classroom. On the contrary, this method, com- 
bined with an insistence on quality of content, is a 
significant aid to good teaching. Every teacher can 
make some use of a whole new realm of assistance. 


As everyone knows, teachers all over the world face 
an ever-increasing torrent of children pouring through 
school doors. Once they enter school today, they 
expect good teaching and seem to be more ambitious 
than ever before. Professor Charles Keller, Director 
of the John Hay Fellows Program in New York, has 
said that, in 1960, the percentage as well as the number 
of college-bound students has risen sharply since 1940. 
Eight hundred thousand boys and girls, will seek (and 
probably find) places in some degree-granting colleges 
and universities. 


With such a remarkable increase in student moti- 
vation and purpose, all teachers are aware that they 
must teach more effectively in every classroom. The 
current Congressional and State investigations into 
“problems of educating the gifted,” to say nothing of 
the many conferences on this theme held in the last 
few years, have revealed a great many imaginative 
programs, projects, and curricula. 


NDER the heading of Tape-Teaching a few 
| | associates and I have focused on courses in 
the humanities which train critical thinking 
and insist on wide reading and extensive writing. 
Two full-year courses are now “ready” and are being 





Sumner C. Powell teaches History and English at the Choate 
School in Wallingford, Connecticut. Formerly a vice-president of 
an electronic research corporation, he is now president of Powell 
Associates, an organization devoted to the research and development 
of Tape-Teaching. 


By Sumner C. PowELi 


tried with public and private school students. One, 
an ancient history course which has been given on the 
ninth grade level at The Choate School, is designed to 
stimulate a thoughtful interpretation of man’s history 
from primitive times to the origin of national states 
in the West. The scope of the course is world-wide, 
the methodology is essentially that of comparing 
social groups and major civilizations, and the aim is 
to assist each student in his attempts to arrive at 
truths about man’s behavior in the past. 


The course demands the complete reading of three 
source books, one in anthropology, one in classical 
history, and one especially written for the course. In 
addition, we recommend the use of eighteen tape- 
lessons and at least seventeen film strips, and in 
conjunction with class discussion, each student is 
asked to write a minimum of seventy-six essays, at 
least a page in length, over the duration of the course. 
The student is encouraged to search into approxi- 
mately ninety other books in order to prepare these 
essays, and at the end of the course we demand that 
the student write, and deliver before the class, a long 
research paper involving an interpretation of some 
problem in history. 


The second course, called “Crisis and Literature,” is 
given to seniors at The Choate School. It is designed 
to train the student in the evaluation of literature, the 
writing of poetry and of essays requiring critical 
judgment, and the discussion of the philosophical 
theme of the course. Through a selection of poetry 
by writers all over the world, tragedy, and literature 
of social conflict written in the West, the course 
proposes that “there is a functional and significant 
relationship between times of crisis and man’s literary 
expression which, if understood, helps all men tran- 
scend their troubles and crises.” 








TAPE-TEACHING COURSES 


The first Tape-Teaching course for the Boston area 
starts about January 26 on the campus of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, in Cambridge, and will 
last until June. 


In July and August Dr. Powell and his associates will 


be running a Tape-Teaching Center at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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Over a hundred significant poems written by at 
least fifty poets, ranging from Arabic, Indian, and 
Greek writers to T. S. Eliot and Dylan Thomas, are 
heard in tape-recorded readings, and the poems are 
printed on special worksheets. The students are 
asked to write a poem on each of nine major themes, 
from death to relation to God, and write critical 
essays on the poems heard and read, averaging 1,000 
words in length. Next, eight tragedies are read in 
play or novel form, these ranging from Sophocles’ 
Oedipus to Camus’ The Stranger, and tape-lessons 
emphasizing dramatic performances or readings are 
used, as well as recorded discussions with scholars. 
The students write a critical essay on each work read, 
and the best essays are mimeographed for class dis- 
cussion. Finally, seven works of social conflict are 
read, starting with Aeschylus’ Persae and ending with 
Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury, and the students 
continue to write critical essays on each work. 


Do the students actually do this much work? The 
exciting news is that not only do Choate students 
accomplish this amount of work and seem to enjoy it, 
but that public school students have volunteered for 
these two courses, as given by their own local teachers. 
Boys and girls, in Utica, N. Y. and Springfield, Mass., 
from age 12 through 18, have not only taken these 
courses with enthusiasm, but have given up weekday 
evenings for six weeks of summer time (or possible 
summer jobs) in order to participate. The public 
school teachers who have tried these courses, using 
the Tape-Teaching methods, seem equally enthusi- 
astic, principally because their students are eager, 
the literature is challenging, and the boys and girls 
volunteer for this work and do not expect, or receive, 
grades. They simply discuss, read, and write as 
maturely as they know how. 


1TH the assistance of the Ford Fund for the 

\) Advancement of Education, and a grant 
from the executive committee of the Inde- 
dependent Schools Education Board, my associates 
and I have developed a definite procedure by which 
public school teachers can give these courses. Gener- 
ally a pilot group starts when a Department of 
Education or a local school board decides to experi- 
ment and finds a teacher who thinks such a course 
could be stimulating. The school authority, or the 
Gifted Children Program Coordinator, selects a 
maximum of fifteen students from the applicants, 
and then these students decide when they are going 
to meet. For example, students in Utica, N. Y., met 
for two hours each Wednesday night from February 
to June 1959, and then two other groups met daily 


during a special summer session for gifted children. 
Students in Springfield, Massachusetts, met daily for 
five weeks in July and August on the campus of 
Springfield College. Students in the Boston area 
are now volunteering for Tuesday evening classes 
which will meet on the M.I.T. campus from January 
through May. 


The “pilot” teacher runs the course entirely on his 
(or her) own, but occasionally consults with us or 
asks us to lead adiscussion. The teacher also mimeo- 
graphs the best essay (or best poem) on a particular 
topic and we distribute this “model paper”’ to all the 
students taking the course. Suddenly the students 
realize that they are engaging in an adult activity — 
“publishing” essays or creative work for a fairly 
extensive, and most critical, audience. 


Having mimeographed and saved these “best 
essays” (and best poetry) over several years, we have 
tangible proof, as do the students and their parents, 
that mature thinking and sometimes excellent writing 
are taking place. The booklet Dialogues on a Philoso- 
phy of History, 1959 (Springfield College), consisting 
of the essays and transcribed, recorded class discussion 
produced at the end of last summer’s history course 
given on the campus of Springfield College, is an 
impressive testimony to some serious summer work. 
With such response, my associates and I are developing 
courses in American Civilization, Far Eastern Studies, 
and Russian History, which will be available to school 
groups before long. 


HE second major aspect of Tape-Teaching is the 
production of special lessons on tapes and 
printed worksheets. For example, how many 

times have we, as teachers, answered such questions 
as “How do I study this text book?” or “How do I 
prepare for an examination?” or “How do [ listen to 
rhythm in poetry, anyway?”’. In the interests of 
efficiency, we are preparing special tape-lessons in 
study skills which the students can use with work- 
sheets either in classrooms, the library, or in their 
rooms if they have a tape recorder available. There is 
nothing particularly new in this. But if a teacher can 
direct all students to such specifically prepared tape- 
lessons on oft-asked questions, then the teacher can 
have more time for reading essays or for advising 
individual students. 


The most creative aspect of Tape-Teaching is the 
development of new means of symbolic transfor- 
mation. In Philosophy in a New Key Susanne Langer 
has written, “It is a peculiar fact that every major 
advance in thinking, every epoch-making new insight, 
springs from a new type of symbolic transformation.” 
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Convinced that Miss Langer is correct, we are doing 
research in communication theory and in communi- 
cation systems. 


The transfer of information by sets of symbols is a 
broad subject which requires extensive examination of 
human communication theory. But there are several 
examples which suggest the theories we are experi- 
menting with. We always use earphones (the light, 
plastic type which hang from the ears) when playing 
the tape lessons on the recorders, because we have 
discovered that we obtain maximum concentration by 
this method. Fifteen or twenty students listen to a 
clear, patient voice transferring the “information” 
right to the neurone circuits of the brain without 
“bounce” off the walls of a classroom. 


A second example: we have found that a straight 
classroom lecture is the poorest form of communication 
of information and that a chaotic discussion is not 
much better. But for a given period of thirty minutes 
a series of recorded statements (or other data such as 
music), with pauses, and perhaps with the use of 
several voices (as radio producers discovered years 
ago) can communicate much more than a lecture by a 
single teacher. Furthermore, requiring the students 
to record their own discussion in front of a microphone 
improves the quality of their conversation and 
thinking. 

We have also enjoyed the cooperation as two or 
three teachers have worked together trying special 
tape-lessons, suggesting modifications, and revising 
entire presentations. And we have had great fun 
writing scripts and recording dramatic programs. 


as well. Making a thirty-minute tape-lesson, 

as any radio or TV producer knows, is not 
easy. Probably about twenty hours is needed to 
think, to hunt for information, and to record such a 
lesson. The students, as well as the teachers, resent 
too much recorded material. The teacher running the 
course must make it his or her course, with the added 
enrichment of audio-visual aids. And Superintendents 
occasionally resent “‘outside teachers” invading their 
local domains and occasionally drop courses with no 
reasonable explanation of such action. 


iY there are complications to these methods, 


There is much work to be done. Many tapes of 
courses and special lessons need to be recorded, 
duplicated, and made available in a variety of lan- 
guages. Excellent speakers or discussions or dramatic 
readings should be recorded. Many courses need to be 
designed, complete with bibliographies, teacher and 
student guides, tape-lessons and recommended visual 





aids. In many foreign schools, where harassed Head- 
masters find difficulty finding and holding onto good 
teachers in science or mathematics, whole series of 
courses should be recorded and tried. 


With so much creative work needed, we invite 
comments and criticism. Those who would like to 
visit the pilot project in history can apply to the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. Those 
living near Utica, N. Y. can get details from Mrs. 
Madeleine Coutant, Coordinator of the Programs for 
the Gifted in the First Supervisory District there. 
And if anyone would like to visit our Tape-Teaching 
Center at Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., this 
summer, a letter should be written to Dr. Robert 
Markarian, Director of teacher training and of the 
Summer School. We would be more than happy to 
hear from anyone who thinks that he (or she) has an 
outstanding course which could and should be made 
available to other teachers through the medium of 
Tape-Teaching. 








1959-1960 PRIZE CONTEST 

Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLeTiN will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15. 
One prize will be awarded for the best article on a subject 
of general interest; the other prize will be awarded for the 
best article on a specific field. Rules governing the contest 
are as follows: 





1. Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 


3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 


4, All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHOOL BuLtetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 


5. All manuscripts must bein by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication 
in earlier issues of the BULLETIN, 


6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee. 





7. The editors of Tae INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLLE- 
Tin will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final. The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Buttetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 


8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpDEPENDENT ScHoot Buttetin, Independ- 
ent Schools Education Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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TEACHING A UNIT ON PROGRESSIVISM 


In an Advanced Placement Course in American History 


By Russe. H. Bastert 





NOTE FROM THE AUTHOR 


When he submitted this article to the BULLETIN last summer, Dr. Bastert, member of the Department of 
History of Williams College, wrote the editor as follows: 


“Obviously I would take pride in having an article published in your magazine, but in addition I have in 
mind: (1) to encourage, as I have stated in my introduction, future conferences of secondary school and 
college teachers to spend more time upon an imaginative consideration of subject matter rather than upon 
teaching methods dealt with in a semi-vacuum; (2) to illustrate by concentrating on Progressivism how one 
can and must relate new interpretations to his teaching any subject in history — or any other of the hu- 
manities, for that matter. 

“Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale told me of having a Master’s degree candidate, years ago, examine 
several popular secondary school texts in American history with the aim of comparing their interpretations 
in certain areas with those then current among college teachers. His student concluded that on the average 
secondary school texts were twenty-five years out of date. Such is no longer the case, I know, but nonetheless 
I have been impressed with the need — and the longing — of many secondary school teachers of history to 
be brought up to date by some means beyond the formal examination of bibliographical materials now being 
so successfully undertaken by the American Historical Association’s Service Center for Teachers. 

“This is what I have attempted to do for Progressivism, in a way that will suggest, perhaps, how it might 





be done for other periods and topics in both American and European History.” 








FTER eight and one half years of teaching 
American history at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, I spent the 
year 1958-59 as holder of the Eppley Chair in History 
at Culver Military Academy, Culver, Indiana. Once, 
long before, I had taught for two years at Loomis 
Institute, Windsor, Connecticut, but even without 
that background the change from Williams to Culver 
was not so violent as many college professors might 
assume. At Culver I had only teaching and academic 
duties, with no “extras” such as athletics and dormi- 
tory duty, which undoubtedly made the transition 
easier. But I taught a full academic load of twenty 
hours per week, compared with the nine hours weekly 
I spent in class at Williams, and I concerned myself 
with the tutorial and special study periods character- 
istic of the special attention given to students by the 
private schools. 


Perhaps the chief reason for the ease of my transition 
(wholly apart from the wonderful hospitality and help 
from the faculty and administration at Culver) was 
that at the faculty and class level the college and 


independent school worlds now touch each other more 
meaningfully than ever before. Much of the credit 
for this new sense of concern with the other’s problems 
undoubtedly goes to the Advanced Placement pro- 
gram, now in its sixth year. It has made enormous 
gains in helping independent school teachers bring 
themselves up to the scholarly level of their college 
colleagues, and in needling college teachers (often 
suffering from slight superiority complexes) to lift 
themselves up to the teaching level of their inde- 
pendent school brethren. 


During the year I was at Culver there was no 
advanced placement course in history, but pre- 
parations were made to inaugurate one for 1959-60. 
In the course of those preparations I played a role 
that was enlightening for me and, I hope, for my 
colleagues at Culver. Last June I had an opportunity 
to speak to the Advanced Placement Conference in 
History, held at Yale University, and decided to select 
Progressivism as my topic. To examine the subject 
matter in American history rather closely seemed to 
me one of the most profitable ways to have inde- 
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pendent school and college teachers explore together 
in their perennial search for improved techniques of 
teaching. Many of the independent school teachers 
at the Yale conference agreed. Perhaps future confer- 
ences in Advanced Placement might do well to move 
gradually but decisively in the direction of assessing 
how best to teach on the basis of taking a new look at 
what they are teaching. My remarks on Progress- 
ivism, which follow in a somewhat revised version 
from those which I made at Yale, are meant to en- 
courage such an emphasis. 


What I have to say represents no special scholar’s 
researches in the Progressive period, but some of the 
meat of my own teaching experience, plus as much of 
that of my colleagues at Williams and at Culver as I 
have agreed with. Such meat may be, I am fully 
aware, another man’s poison. So be it. Teaching, 
like education itself, is at its best when the individual 
follows no pattern save that which enables him to 
discover his own strengths and weaknesses. All the 
rules are made to be broken, and surely there are as 
many ways to teach effectively as there are ways of 
becoming well-educated. 


ment course in American history, one is con- 

fronted at once with what diplomats love to call 
the difference between substantive and procedural 
matters — between what to do and how to doit. As 
every good diplomat, and teacher, knows, to draw a 
line between content and form is artificial and often 
misleading. It is difficult to discuss methods for 
teaching anything without touching upon the subject 
to be taught. But this magazine is hardly the place, 
and I have neither the time nor the qualifications, to 
discuss a fraction of the many complications and 
controversies in that period of political and social 
ferment, roughly from 1900 to 1917, termed the 
Progressive era. In the years since World War II 
this period has become, perhaps more than any other 
in American history, the focus of exhausting and 
provocative research by some of our ablest historians. 
Thus my primary concern will have to be with ap- 
proach, with point of view, or, to use diplomatic 
language, with procedure. But I will be unable to 
avoid the subject of Progressivism itself. To do 
otherwise would be like trying to wash without getting 
wet. 


T teaching Progressivism in an Advanced Place- 


Let me begin with certain assumptions. In the 
teaching of any historical period it is extremely useful 
to establish a framework for understanding, an empha- 
sis which will give focus to the concern of the class. 


In an advanced placement course, which is likely to be 
the first mature treatment of American history to 
which the student has been exposed, that framework, 
in my judgment, should be political. Progressivism 
expressed itself on many, if not all, levels of American 
development — in intellectual writings, in social re- 
form, in the economic world. Obviously social and 
economic considerations should not be excluded from 
treatment. In a survey course, however, they might 
well be subordinated within a political emphasis. 
Political action in the Progressive period, at the local 
and especially at the national level, was of basic 
importance and hence of major historical concern. 
Much flowed from it, so that the framework need not 
be a limiting, old-fashioned emphasis merely on the 
Presidential succession, but a liberating one which 
opens up possibilities for treating intellectual, social, 
and economic history from a firm base. Often it is 
difficult to understand other types of human action in 
society without fundamental political knowledge. 
Finally, it is impossible to do everything in a survey 
course, and far better it is to do a few things well 
rather than many things inadequately. 


Within the unit, coverage should be chronological. 
In the October 1957 issue of The American Historical 
Review Leonard Krieger’s article, “The Horizons of 
History,” pointedly has reminded us that insistence 
upon the importance of time and change remains the 
historians’ basic contribution to the proliferating field 
of social studies. It is simple yet significant for us to 
continue our traditional emphasis upon the power of 
time —its greenness and its ripeness, to point up 
contextual development, to recognize the power of 
circumstances as well as the power of men. How much 
better one can appreciate the strength of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s contribution to Progressivism if he realizes 
that while Roosevelt as President of the United States 
was beginning to stir up the country in matters 
relating to trusts, railroads, and the power of govern- 
ment, Woodrow Wilson as president of Princeton 
was still staunchly mouthing doctrines closely related 
to late nineteenth century conservatism. 


In order to assure proper attention to the process of 
growth, flowering, and decline of Progressivism, it is 
probably wise to cover foreign affairs during this 
period in a separate unit. Gains in emphasizing 
continuity of subject matter seem to me greater than 
the losses which no doubt attend the separation of 
domestic and foreign affairs. To deal later with 
foreign policy, however, allows for comparisons to be 
made, where they are meaningful, between the Pro- 
gressive temper and attitudes towards foreign policy, 
for concern, in short, with the suggestive though 
perhaps somewhat misleading thesis in an article on 
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Progressivism and imperialism by William E. Leuch- 
tenburg in the December 1952 issue of The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review. 


justifiable is that regardless of where advanced 
placement courses are taught, the second 
semester of any survey course in American history 
will deal with something other than Progressivism, 
fascinating subject though it is. At the secondary 
school level, where meetings customarily are held five 
days a week, perhaps a week and a half should suffice 
on Progressivism; in a college course, regularly meeting 
three times a week, perhaps two weeks or so might be 
spent. Sessions might include one on the back- 
ground and nature of the movement, two on Re- 
publican contributions, one on Taft’s term, one on 
the election of 1912, one on Wilson’s New Freedom in 
action, and one of analytical summary and conclusion. 


\ NOTHER assumption which would seem to be 


I assume also that it is possible to have classes small 
enough in size to allow for the give and take of edu- 
cation by discussion. Discussion and lecturing are 
two distinct methods of teaching, each with its merits, 
and it is bootless to argue over which is preferable 
without reference to the subject matter being taught. 
I am a strong believer in the power of discussion to 
provoke thought. Mr. Dooley once remarked to 
Hennessey: “‘Readin’, my friend, is talked about by 
all readin’ people as though it was th’ only thing that 
makes a man betther thin his neighbors. But th’ 
truth is that readin’ is th’ next thing this side iv 
goin’ to bed f’r restin’ the mind. ... Believe me, 
Hinnisy, readin’ is not thinkin’.” To which may be 
added that lis’nin’ to lectures often is goin’ to bed. 
To place one’s teaching emphasis on provocative 
questioning in class requires greater care in the 
selection of student reading material, inevitably leads 
to less coverage in the same amount of time, and often 
creates exasperation with the responses received. But 
it is active education, closely related to that form of 
education which counts most, self-education. 


My final assumption in regard to teaching a unit 
on Progressivism is that as history teachers rather 
than antiquarians we are interested essentially in 
what grammarians call paradigmatic roots, those 
model, pertinent parts of our history which — like 
the regularities of our language — most strikingly 
reveal what we are by what we have been. Pro- 
gressivism offers an unusual opportunity to study 
paradigmatic roots. For the first time in our history 
Americans dealt seriously and effectively with results 
of the Industrial Revolution that seemed deplorable 
to them. The arguments advanced, the solutions 


proposed, followed through, or rejected, cleared the 
air in their time and contributed much to a clearing 
still needed in our own. Whatever its failures or 
shortcomings, the Progressive movement, more than 
most, left us a meaningful past. Our paradigmatic 
roots are abundant in the soil of Progressivism’s 
triumphs and defeats. 


In the remainder of this paper I shall try to shake 
the dirt a bit around three paradigmatic roots in the 
Progressive movement, and to suggest, albeit hesi- 
tantly and tentatively, how they might be dealt with 
in an advanced placement course. Other and perhaps 
preferable selections will occur to each in the light of 
the heat generated by his own teaching experience. 


IRST, as we are all aware, Progressivism was not 

a self-contained, hermetically sealed unit in 

history, but the culmination of widespread late 
nineteenth century protests against abuses of an 
ideally conceived democracy and capitalism. The 
lecture method seems the best way to draw together 
the various strands that were woven into the origins 
and peculiar characteristics of the reform movement 
which twentieth century Progressivism exemplified. 
Factors are too disparate in time and kind for dis- 
cussion purposes, containing as they do concern for 
the transition from Populism to Progressivism, the 
local reforms in cities and states which preceded the 
national movement and gave it the strength of grass 
roots support, and the premuckraking and muck- 
raking literature of protest. In addition to its treat- 
ment of background and origins, this lecture might 
concern itself also with general characteristics of the 
Progressive movement, making use of such suggestive 
researches as those in George E. Mowry’s Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, The Era of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and The California Progressives; 
Richard Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform; and Alfred 
D. Chandler’s illuminating analysis of Progressive 
leadership in volume eight of E. E. Morison’s edition 
of The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. One possible 
theme for a lecture designed to introduce students to 
the origins and nature of Progressivism might be 
whether continuity or discontinuity has characterized 
American reform movements. Unlike earlier con- 
clusions, recent scholarly efforts have emphasized the 
striking differences between Populism and Progress- 
ivism, which had many of the same enemies, but 
hardly attacked them in the same way. As a root 
study in American history the nature of reform — 
whether changing or consistent — could refer back to 
Jeffersonian liberalism and forward to a preparation 
for the New Deal. 
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A second theme in such a lecture might stress the 
current controversy over Hofstadter’s thesis regarding 
the status revolution. In my opinion Hofstadter 
really has not proved his hypothesis that professional 
middle-class groups displaced by the plutocracy of the 
Gilded Age found in political reform a means of 
expressing their grievances, but the idea has been too 
provocative and stimulating to be ignored, even by one 
historian who dismissed it with the remark that the 
notion may be a thread to hang a handkerchief on, 
but hardly a clothesline for the family laundry. One 
might note merely in passing that the researches of 
Mowry and Chandler, among others, conclusively 
prove that the leaders of Progressivism were middle- 
class in their backgrounds, but the fact that American 
society almost always has been in some sort of status 
revolution — in conservative as well as in progressive 
periods — makes one wonder whether the relationship 
between social change and Progressivism was not 


casual as much as causal. 
A more profitably by discussion than by lecture, 
has to do with what Progressivism can reveal 
about the nature of American politics, politicians, and 
the Presidency. In sessions having to do with the 
power and performances of the Presidency, to explore 
contrasting styles in the personalities of Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson— adding perhaps the aspiring 
LaFollette — is to emphasize the importance of men 
rather than forces in the shaping of history. It did 
make a difference when Taft succeeded Roosevelt; 
Roosevelt’s personal likes and dislikes help to explain 
1912 and 1916; to analyze Wilson’s background and 
character will produce additional dividends when later 
attention is paid to his fight for the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The Progressive Party in 1912 and later offers 
an extreme but nonetheless revealing “sport” for an 
examination of third parties — their weaknesses and 
contributions — beyond that presumably made al- 
ready of the Populists. Progressivism produced 
political spokesmen whose utterances, even now, have 
a freshness and compelling quality which should prove 
to students that politics need not be merely an excuse 
for oratory devoted to the art of obfuscation. Wilson 
spoke in 1912 what the New Yorker magazine has said 
should be known as the President’s English, except 
that we have had so few Presidents who could speak 
it. John Davidson’s brilliant editing of Wilson’s 
recovered speeches in the campaign of 1912, in a 
volume aptly titled 4 Crossroads of Freedom, has 
placed before us meaningful campaign oratory whose 
full significance still has not been sifted by historians. 


second paradigmatic root, explored perhaps 


I was amused to learn that when Wilson was accused 
by Roosevelt of being ‘“‘academic,” — 1912’s equiva- 
lent of “egghead” — his reply was: “ . . . whenever 
you show that you know what the facts are and what 
they mean, then it is hurled back at you that you are 
‘academic.’/The only way not to be academic ap- 
parently is not to know what you are talking about 
and not to discuss the significance of the facts you are 
discussing.” 


Progressivism allows, indeed demands, that politics 
be dealt with for what it really is in a democracy — 
the necessary instrument through which to achieve 
government. One of the best case studies to de- 
monstrate how an astute, progressive, politically 
knowledgeable President can use his power with 
Congress is that produced by John M. Blum in his 
interpretive The Republican Roosevelt, in connection 
with the passage of the Hepburn Railroad Act of 
1906. To have a bright student read Blum’s chapter 
and be ready to use it in leading a class discussion on 
Rooseveltian Progressivism in action should add a 
new dimension to a class’s understanding of American 
politics and the Presidency. Students in such a class 
should not have to be told, as another Roosevelt, not 
Republican, once expressed himself to a youthful 
questioner: ““Maybe you would make a much better 
President than I have. Maybe you will, someday. 
But if you ever sit here, you will learn that you cannot, 
just by shouting from the housetops, get what you 
want all the time.” 


A perennial question posed by many students in 
American history courses these days — an outgrowth 
of their own search for paradigmatic roots — is 
whether American political parties really represent, 
or ever have represented, meaningful differences, or 
whether they mostly indulge in shadow-boxing, as 
Louis Hartz provocatively has suggested in his The 
Liberal Tradition in America. The campaign of 1912, 
one of the most important elections in American 
history, is a particularly fruitful one for study in this 
connection. As Progressivism reached its peak in 
1912, the four presidential candidates and their parties 
reflected highly revealing differences. Too often 
ignored are the conservative Republicans, ably though 
not very effectively represented in this election by 
Taft, Root, Lodge, and others; their views are given 
a good hearing in selections from a volume of readings 
called Problems in American History, edited by 
Richard Leopold and Arthur Link. 


But between conservative and socialist extremes 
lay the real public concern for the progressive 
proposals either of Roosevelt or Wilson. Did these 
two candidates differ meaningfully from each other, 
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or did the New Nationalism and the New Freedom, as 
William Allen White later maintained, differ from 
each other as much as Tweedledum from Tweedledee? 
Here the importance of methods, tactics, temper, 
party support, to mention a few, should come into 
consideration. Perhaps they would help suggest to 
American students that our political differences may 
be real and important in spite of the fact that usually 
they have been grounded in agreement. 


third paradigmatic root of importance is that 

having to do with Progressivism’s action and 

proposals in regard to big business and the 
trusts, or holding companies, as they had become by 
the twentieth century. For the purpose of analysis 
here the Amherst problem on Roosevelt, Wilson and 
the Trusts furnishes an excellent basis for a paper to be 
prepared for a class discussion on the election of 1912. 
To pose for students in somewhat oversimplified form 
the controversy between the New Freedom’s emphasis 
on “regulated competition” and the New Nation- 
alism’s emphasis on “regulated monopoly” is to open 
the doors wide for provocative discussion. We are 
still not sure what should be done about industrial 
giants in the modern world. Each of the principal 
candidates in 1912 made extreme charges against the 
proposals of the other. Roosevelt maintained that 
Wilson’s policy would be a throwback to the old- 
fashioned, agrarian world of laissez-faire and small 
competing units, ignoring the necessity of using strong 
government in the public interest. Wilson argued 
that trusts were not products of necessity and effi- 
ciency, but of power, and that Roosevelt’s attempt to 
regulate concentrated industry through government 
commissions would lead to a government controlled 
by those interests it was striving to regulate. “You 
can’t find your way to social reform,”’ Wilson insisted, 
“through the forces that made social reform neces- 
sary.” We do see rather extreme Rooseveltian 
progressivism in theory from 1908 to 1912, contending 
at times for eventual government regulation of in- 
dustrial prices, wages, and hours of labor; how 
different the New Nationalism would have been in 
practice is impossible to say. The complete speeches 
of Wilson in 1912, as edited by Davidson, make it 
clear that Wilson certainly was not an advocate of 
laissez-faire, but instead was concerned more with 
social justice by governmental action than ordinarily 
he has been given credit for. On the other hand, 
Arthur Link, followed by others, maintains that when 
Wilson’s New Freedom in action relied upon the 
Federal Trade Commission rather than upon a 
watered-down Clayton Act, it proved that Roos- 


evelt’s proposals were more realistic, destined to win 
the war even after losing the major battle. 


Recently Bernard Schwartz, an NYU law professor 
engaged as counsel for a Congressional investigating 
committee he claims really did not want to investigate, 
has written a shrill but nonetheless disturbing book, 
The Professor and the Commissions, which does wonders 
to revive belief in the validity of Wilson’s fears about 
the incompatability of regulatory commissions with 
democratic control. Since 1912 worries have amelio- 
rated over the so-called plutocrats, who themselves 
have tended to disappear in the throes of the man- 
agerial revolution, but the social implications of 
corporate bigness are still a prime worry to those who 
fear a New Demon, American conformity, as the 
pages of William Whyte’s Organization Man so 
eloquently attest. Flowers — poisonous or precious 
—from this particular paradigmatic root may be 
plucked more readily by students about to enter the 
world of corporate living than by many of us. But 
then I forget The Academic Marketplace. 


have left for last a brief consideration of types of 

general questions which might be asked of dis- 

cussion classes. Ones I have found of value if 
posed for study are: (1) Did Roosevelt or Wilson make 
a greater contribution to Progressivism? The question 
requires not merely adding up legislative records, but 
a consideration of the circumstances confronting each, 
a sense of that historical development so necessary in 
the making of valid historical comparisons. (2) To 
what degree was Taft a victim of the legacy left him 
by Roosevelt and the growing rift in the Republican 
party, or to what degree did he create trouble for 
himself? (3) With whose judgment would you be 
inclined to agree, and why? “Roosevelt represented 
. . . the type of Progressive leader whose real impulses 
were deeply conservative, and who might not have 
been a Progressive at all if it were not for the necessity 
of fending off more radical threats to established ways 
of doing things.” — Hofstadter, The Age of Reform. 
Or: “(By 1907-8 Roosevelt) had proposed practically 
every reform that was to be made during the Taft 
and Wilson administrations, and even a few, it might 
be added, that were to lie inanimate until the New 
Deal days. .. . Throwing past caution to the winds, 
Roosevelt left the center in these early years and 
became for a time a radical progressive.” — Mowry, 
The Era of Theodore Roosevelt. (4) How would you 
explain two such apparently inconsistent judgments 
by the same author? “There is little evidence that 
Wilson had any deep comprehension of the far- 
reaching social and economic tensions of the time. . . . 
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Wilson was intelligent and sincere. But that did not 
make him a prophet or a pioneer, or even a progressive 


of the advanced persuasion. ... To try to portray 
such a man as an ardent social reformer is to defy 
the plain record.” — Link on Wilson as of 1914 in 
Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era. Or: “During 
(Wilson’s) first administration . . . he and his party 
leaders were able to write on the statute books a series 
of laws that satisfied nearly all the demands that 
progressivies and radical agrarians had been making 
since 1890.” — Link again in Problems in American 
History. The answer should bring up the degree to 
which Wilson’s Democratic progressivism moved 
further in 1915-16 towards the legislation of social 
justice, compared with what it had been earlier. 
Some especially bright student might also suggest 
that the two judgments were written at different 
times, for different books, and that scholars have the 
right to change their minds, as well as the privilege of 
contradicting themselves at their peril. 


INALLY, one must account now for Progress- 
HE ivism’s decline by a somewhat more sophis- 
ticated explanation than that of the coming of 

war, and then draw some conclusions as to the realism 
and effectiveness with which Progressivism met the 
problems of its time. The depreciatory judgments of 
John Chamberlain, or even of Walter Lippmann, 
important excerpts of whose writings appear in both 
the Yale Problems in Government and the American 
Economy, and the Amherst problem, seem less devas- 
tating today than they used to. True, many of 
Progressivism’s solutions for political corruption 
proved to be naive; reliance upon the initiative, 
referendum, recall, presidential primaries, and the 
direct election of senators hardly has justified the 
faith that they would work wonders in the world of 
politics, or that the people have a mystical power 
always to act rightly. True, in spite of a seventy year 
public concern with trusts, we live today in an era of 
“managed prices” and peculiar forms of competition 
compatible with oligopoly, perhaps more difficult for 
government to control than monopoly. Oligopoly is 
certainly more difficult to pronounce. But the Pro- 
gressives hardly could have predicted that the power 
of the plutocracy would be lessened by changes in the 
business world itself, as well as by what government 
did, or that an income tax originally proposed as a 
revenue measure would effect a social as well as an 
economic revolution. Above all, perhaps, the Pro- 
gressives failed to estimate the changes that were to be 
brought about by American growth, for as David M. 
Potter has pointed out in his People of Plenty, new oil 
wells in Texas broke the monopoly of Standard Oil, 





and the truck and later the airplane destroyed the 
power of the railroad combinations, to the point where 
today some of us shed sentimental tears for trains. 
And the growth of labor unions created a counter- 


vailing power to industry great enough to be in need 
of reform itself. 


In these developments lie the ironies inherent in the 
unpredictability of human affairs. They should not 
be used to ridicule the past, nor to underestimate the 
degree to which Progressivism cleared the air which 
still we breathe. Instead they should instill in us a 
greater ‘“‘sense of proportion,” which Winston 
Churchill has said is the purpose for which the study 
of history best may be justified. No one expressed 
better this necessity for understanding and sym- 
pathizing with the plight of the past — because once 
it was present — than Woodrow Wilson himself. I 
take the following excerpt from a speech by Wilson 
in Davidson’s Crossroads of Freedom: 


I used to say sometimes when I was attempting to 
write history that I could sit on the side lines and 
look on with a certain degree of complacency upon 
the men who were performing in the arena of 
politics; because, I said, after the game is over, 
some quiet fellow like myself will sit down in a 
remote room somewhere and will tell the next 
generation what to think of you fellows, and they 
will think what he tells them to think. He assesses; 
he sums up. You may talk yourselves tired, and 
your own estimate of yourselves will be discounted. 
And now that I am myself exposed, I think of that 
quiet jury sitting in those rooms surrounded by 
nothing but shelves and books and documents. [| 
think of the anticipated verdict of another gener- 
ation, and I know that the only measure and 
standard by which a man can rise or fall is the 
standard of absolute integrity, that he can deceive 
nobody but himself and his own generation for a 
little space. 


No teacher, whether of history or not, should deprive 
his students of such wisdom. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE ON THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 


The ISEB announces publication of a unique and use- 
ful reference work: A Selected Bibliography of Literature 
on the Independent School. The price of this 120-page book 


is $1.00. Sample copies were mailed to member schools in 
November. 


Compiler of the Bibliography, Pauline Anderson, 
co-Director of The Choate School Library, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, is curator of the ISEB’s Repository of Liter- 
ature on the Independent School. 
solicited. 


Contributions are 
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HALF A MILLION WORDS 


I shall return to college work after my stint 

as an English teacher at The Bishop’s School. 
It was the kind of opportunity that almost any college 
teacher would welcome. In one brief semester at 
Bishop’s I tried to give the senior class a diet of typical 
college work and a taste of our eccentric methods. In 
doing it I have proved to my own satisfaction what a 
lot of people are finally beginning to admit. Good 
high school students can easily do ordinary freshman 
and sophomore college work. 


Ris and relief are the two feelings with which 


Also, I was surprised to discover that good high 
school students are more gratifying to teach than 
worldly, blasé college students. They are the kind of 
students who oblige a teacher to teach well, or at least 
as well as he can. Frequently they stimulate him to 
teach better than he normally can. Students in high 
school are more responsive and more inquisitive than 
they will probably ever be again in their educational 
career. 


Statistics are supposed to be dull, but I think 
alumnae and parents ought to be interested in the 
following figures: During the past semester, the forty- 
two students in English IV each wrote twelve com- 
positions, or about one paper a week, which is roughly 
the same number I collect from a class of college 
freshmen in a good semester. This amounts to 504 
compositions — nearly half a million words. It makes 
an impressive stack of paper and an impressive body 
of reading, especially to a teacher accustomed to the 
banalities and illiteracy of freshmen in a medium- 
sized, coeducational, state university. 


These bright, comely girls not only wrote their 
half-million words but also studied a respectable 
quantity of Romantic poetry, read and analyzed a 
pair of long nineteenth-century English novels, and 
added some useful big words to their vocabularies. 
The papers they wrote ranged in length from 500 
to 1200 words, and they wrote about everything 
from a childhood discovery of David Copperfield to the 
structure of the human eye. In their composition 





Dr. Watson is an assistant professor of English at Louisiana 
State University at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Last year (1958- 
59), when he was on sabbatical leave, he spent the first semester 
teaching English at The Bishop's School in La Folla, California. 
This article is reprinted from the school’s alumnae magazine. 


By Cresap S. Watson 


they experimented with autobiography, biography, 
description, narration, exposition, analysis, and even 
fiction. 


EACHING at Bishop’s was a profitable and enjoy- 

able experience. Nevertheless, it will be a 

relief to go back to my ivory tower. If a 

college professor is lucky, he teaches nine classes a 

week. If he is unlucky, he teaches fifteen. And if he 

is typical, he teaches twelve classes a week. (Do not 

be misled, however. Teaching twelve English classes 

a week entails about fifty-five hours of work, as I once 

computed in order to silence a friend of mine who is a 
pediatrician.) 


In college we work hard and we earn those long 
vacations that help compensate for the slim tangible 
rewards in teaching. Compared to us, however, a high 
school teacher seems heroic. She normally teaches 
five classes a day, not just two or three. And if she 
teaches English, she not only teaches composition 
but is also expected to cover at least a century of 
literature and a host of other things as well. In 
college, literature is rightly reserved for another class 
or another semester, because teaching literature and 
teaching composition are both full-time tasks. A high 
school teacher spends twenty-five or thirty busy hours 
in the classroom, not just twelve as we do. Then she 
takes her papers and her books home with her to 
finish the part that is truly work. (In addition, many 
of them sponsor some extra-curricular activity, such 
as the school newspaper, year book, or other club or 
organization.) 


A semester is a short time to a teacher, though it 
often seems interminable to his students. However, 
the happy semester I spent at Bishop’s was long 
enough to give me a lasting affection for the school. 
Moreover, I have been a teacher long enough to feel 
a prodigious respect for the work that independent 
schools like Bishop’s are doing today. Consequently, 
there are a few pontific things I feel both impelled to 
say and free to say in this alumnae magazine,' since I 
am merely a guest contributor and an itinerant college 
professor. 





1The alumnae magazine of The Bishop’s School. 
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traditional accent on excellence, an aim that 

will become more costly but more priceless 
each year. By modern business standards, education 
is an inefficient, extravagant process. But in the past 
few years we have all seen proof that our great 
American experiment in education, with economy, 
efficiency, mass production, and a cheap uniform 
product, has not been a towering success. 


H*: your independent schools preserve their 


It is fitting that education still clings to many 
medieval trappings— its Gothic architecture, its 
gowns and processions, its ceremony and mystery. 
In many ways education is still a medieval craft, 
despite its need for cyclotrons, computers, or audio- 
visual gimmicks. 


You can help independent schools maintain their 
accent on excellence in several obvious ways. For 
example, you can help your schools and teachers fight 
for small classes, lighter teaching loads, high and rigid 





standards — even if these things entail higher tuition, 


limited enrollment, or some academic sorrows for your 
children. 


You, as someone acutely interested in the future of 
private education, can take comfort in one fact. 
Public schools today are plagued with countless 
problems — political, professional, academic, adminis- 
trative. But there is nothing wrong with independent 
schools that money cannot cure. 








NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

The third national Library Week will be celebrated 
April 3-9, 1960. This is a citizens’ movement to encourage 
lifetime reading habits and the use and support of libraries 
of all kinds by everyone. 

The Executive Committee and the Library Committee 
of the ISEB wholeheartedly support Library Week and 
urge independent schools everywhere to observe it. 























SUMMER PROGRAM, 1960 


THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


TWO SUMMER PROGRAMS of unusual interest and value for students and teachers of Latin, Classical Litera- 
tures, Ancient History, Art and Archaeology. 


I. Cumae Summer School: 


Three separate sessions in the Naples area: 
July 15-July 26; July 29-August 9; Au- 
gust 21-31. Guidance and lectures by experi- 
enced American scholars and Italian archae- 
ologists at Cumae, Lake Avernus, Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Misenum, Baiae, Pozzuoli, 
Capri, Ischia, Paestum, Stabiae and the 
Naples Museum. Comfortable living accom- 
modations at the Villa Vergiliana at Cumae; 
quiet location, enjoying fresh sea breezes; 
reference library. 


Cost: $150.00 for the longer sessions; 
$130.00 for the shorter session (August 
21-31). Cost includes tuition, transporta- 


tion, entrance fees, room and meals at the 
All partici- 
pants arrange their own transatlantic travel. 
A scholarship is available to members of the 
Vergilian Society. 


Villa Vergiliana and on trips. 


For application forms, 
address Director of the Summer Sessions: 
Prof. Alexander G. McKay, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


II. Classical Study-Tour: July 1-August 8. 


The first session at Cumae, followed by visits to Classical and 
Mediaeval sites and museums in Sicily, southern Italy, and Rome 
area. 


A. THE CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT CUMAE: 
July 1-12. 

B. SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY: July 13-26: Bene- 
ventum, Caudine Forks, Caserta, Capua, Cassino, Gaeta, Min- 
turnae; Palermo, Monreale, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, 
Piazza Armerina (Casale), Morgantina, Palazzolo Acreide 
(Acrae), Syracuse, Taormina, Messina, Cefalu, and Himera. 


C. ROME AREA: July 26-August 8: Terracina, Palestrina, Fras- 
cati, Lavinium, Ardea, Hadrian’s Villa, Tivoli, Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, Veii, Cerveteri, Bracciano, Tarquinia, Ostia, and museums 
and monuments of Ancient Rome. 

Small Enrollment (25 maximum), private bus, air-transportation 
Naples-Palermo, expert guidance by Directors of the Summer 
School at Cumae; sufficient time at each site to interpret the best 
of Classical‘and Mediaeval treasures. 

Cost: $640.00, including tuition, all transportation, entrance fees, 
room and meals. Accommodations at first-class or good second- 
class hotels. Transatlantic passage is not included. 


For application forms, address the Tour Director: Prof. Charles 
T. Murphy, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Early application is advised. 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING OF 


FACULTY WIVES 


EsT the rather glib title lead the reader to 
1; assume an equally glib treatment of a rather 
delicate subject, I hasten to state that such is 
not my intent. In an effort to treat this entire matter 
with the sympathy and understanding that it both 
deserves and requires, we should start with an honest 
appraisal and appreciation of the important role the 
faculty wife plays in the school and college com- 
munity. 


Although the participation of the faculty wife in 
the activities of a school or college community may 
seem to vary in importance from one institution to 
another, this variation does not occur because of the 
size of the various schools or colleges. While we were 
undergraduates at Harvard, the social occasions pro- 
vided us by the late Dr. and Mrs. David Little of 
Adams House were (and are still) valued by many of 
us as one of the finer elements of our Harvard experi- 
ence. My roommates and I used to look forward to 
weekly teas at the Littles’. —The home surroundings, 
the contacts with their children Ado and Kayo, and 
the warmth and interest of Mrs. Little did much to 
help us toward our goal of becoming integrated human 
beings. 


N a smaller community such as Taft School, the 
faculty wife can play an equally, if not even more, 
significant role. She is the contact synonymous 

with home; she is the hostess at teas, the chaperone at 
dances, the gracious element in the dining room, part 
of the color at football games. Her living room 
frequently becomes a home away from home, her 
refrigerator a haven for the hungry. 


At the same time, she must be a wife to her husband, 
a mother to her own children, manager of the family 





This article by Mr. Hathaway, Business Manager of The Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., is reprinted from Co..ece and Uni- 
versity Business, Fuly 1959 (vol. 27, no. 1), with the permission 
of the Editor. 


By M. S. Hatuaway 


budget, and all of the many et ceteras that every wife 
anywhere must be. In truth, she of all women must be 
many things to many people. There is little question 
about it: She is important; she is constructive; she is 
necessary. 


ND, at the same time, she frequently can be, 
A for the business office, a problem. The pro- 
blems the faculty wife creates are common to 
most all business officers where the bulk of the student 
population lives on campus. There is a familiar 
tendency to regard the institution as the Great White 
Father with unlimited funds available for renovation 
and redecoration. The plumber is expected daily to 
remove dolls, trinkets, and rubber balls from the 
various water closets in faculty apartments. The 
business office becomes the source of aid even when a 
host of ladybug beetles invades the community. I 
have had faculty wives call me on the telephone asking 
me to do something about ridding their windows of 
thousands of these insects at a time when every other 
home in Watertown was similarly plagued. 


Of course, when practical, if faculty can be given a 
housing allowance out of which they are expected to 
take care of all normal maintenance, a great deal of 
independent thinking can be generated in the wives 
concerned. Even then, however, there will still be 
sufficient areas of possible conflict available to satisfy 
even the most sanguinary. 


The seemingly innocuous task of cutting grass 
sometimes becomes almost an Olson and Johnson 
farce. The groundsmen cannot cut the grass in the 
morning because classes or examinations may be 
scheduled, and they cannot cut the grass in the after- 
noon because young faculty children may be napping 
in near-by homes. (I hasten to add that we cut the 
grass on our own schedule. Otherwise, it might 
sometimes become hay before we had reached a total 
agreement with everyone who feels concerned!) 
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HEN there is the matter of faculty children and 
their relationship to the school. One of the 
challenging paradoxes in the area of the faculty 
wife is the use of school facilities by faculty children. 
The school or college atmosphere appears ideal for 
growing children. But young children can be a 
menace to young trees (and sometimes large trees), 
shrubs, flower beds, pleasant paths, and lawns in 
general. Although there may be nothing so thrilling 
to young faculty offspring as a rousing game of cow- 
boys and Indians midst the school shrubbery, this 
activity is likely to meet with less than enthusiasm 
from the jaundiced point of view of the business 
officer! 


At Taft, we achieved a 90 per cent improvement in 
this area by establishing a playground for faculty 
children and supplying it with major playground 
equipment. Over a period of several years, the school 
purchased a jungle gym, a merry-go-round and see- 
saws, and built sandboxes and a permanent cement 
wading pool. Our faculty has a voluntary association 
which assesses dues for the purpose of maintaining the 
equipment the school has provided. (We feel that 
this semipartnership has helped to keep a measure of 
independence alive in the minds of the participants.) 
Benches have been provided for faculty wives, and the 
grounds crew keeps the area mowed. 


This playground has been so successful in keeping 
faculty children happy and active in a mutually 
satisfactory location that several schools that learned 
of our success have since established playgrounds of 
this type. Obviously, it results in one less possibility 
of wear and tear between the business office and the 
faculty wife. 


In the wintertime, we also make our covered arti- 
ficial hockey rink available to faculty families for 
skating parties for their children. During the 
Christmas vacation, the rink is open to faculty children 
every morning. 


F your institution is in the intriguing business of 
providing food for any purpose that involves the 
faculty wife, you know full well the endless corri- 

dors of delight through which you can wander. 


At Taft, we have established some fairly rigid rules 
regarding the general problem of meals and food. 
Although we theoretically abhor the dogmatic ap- 
proach, in this area we have long felt that there is no 
other answer. 


Granted, it is difficult for faculty wives to under- 
stand why the school or college cannot set up a 
commissary kind of situation where they could all 
buy food at the school’s quantity prices. There is 
apparently little use in trying to explain that milk is 
cheaper in 10-gallon containers but that their re- 
frigerator is too small even if their family is not. The 
next question will be almost automatically why the 
school cannot pour quantity purchased milk into 
quart containers! Or why the school cannot carve 
pork roasts into pork chops for all size orders! 


Any attempt to explain carefully and logically 
what costs are and why the school could zot do all of 
this processing, record keeping, and servicing without 
charging extra will be, in my opinion, a complete 
waste of time. Even if you succeed in clarifying the 
problem, the response can well be that it should be 
worth it to the school to keep the faculty happy! I 
know many of you have decided as we did, long ago, 
that it is simpler, quicker, and more appreciated in the 
long run by the faculty wife to put any extra dollars 
into faculty salaries than to set up another service 
situation! But the question will continue to pop up 
occasionally! 


We do, wherever possible, endeavor to obtain 
discount prices for faculty with local merchants and 
stores, but leave all business dealings to be handled 
directly by the merchant and the faculty member 
concerned. 


ucH has been written about the financial 

MI sacrifice the faculty wife must sometimes 

make without receiving the intangible values 

her husband may be receiving through his teaching 

experience. The corollary to this statement may be 

something in the difficult-to-measure area of happiness. 

Are faculty wives happier on the average than their 

counterparts in the business world? At the risk of 

being crucified by a generalization, I will state that I 
believe they are. 


Aside from the very real values of being involved 
with a field of primary importance such as education, 
they also have the advantage of an integrated family 
existence. Faculty wives, because they participate 
actively in the school or college community, work 
with their husbands in a close career partnership. 
Faculty offspring also are more inclined to understand 
the nature of their father’s occupation and to feel a 
part of it. Faculty children attending athletic 
contests and school dramatic productions grow to be 
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partisans for the school or college and identify them- 
selves with the family career. 


The result is close to the rural farm family unity 
frequently referred to as ideal by the social scientist. 
It is surely a far cry from the commuting businessman 
who disappears daily into the maw of the city to re- 
turn (from that vague and mysterious entity known 
as “the office’) after nightfall, jaded and irritable. 
Statistics show that there are fewer divorces among 
families whose work lies within the educational field. 


If there are any faculty wives reading this article, 
I hope they will accept my apologies, if they feel any 
are necessary, for some of the comments I have made. 
I believe it is obvious that I speak with sympathy and 
appreciation for the difficult and important role that 
they are asked to play. After all, I’m married to one 
myself! 








ATTENTION: SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
The Library Committee of the ISEB is going ahead 

with the revision of its basic list 7,000 Books for Independ- 

ent School Libraries. Members will welcome suggestions 

in any of the areas listed below. Please help! 

100, 600, 500 ref. Joun G. Park, Librarian, Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut. 

200 Councit For Reticion In InDEPENDENT ScHooLs, 
22 East 91st Street, New York 28, 
N. Y.; and 700, 800 — GerrisH 
THurBeR, Librarian, The Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


300, 400, 900 Pau.ine AnpDerson, co-Director of the 
Library, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Fiction Mary MacLear, Librarian, Emma 


Willard School, Troy, N. Y.; and Mrs. 
E. L. Heaty, Librarian, New Canaan 
Country School, New Canaan, Conn. 

















REVIEW AND OUTLOOK’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL BATTLEGROUND 


If you are wondering what the next socio-political 
issue is going to be in the field of education, we'll let 
you in on the secret. It will be a battle by the public 
educators to abolish the private schools. 


Just the other day a conference of public school 
administrators, meeting at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, University, fired a broadside at their private 
competitors. Private secondary schools, in the un- 
animous view of the public administrators at the 
meeting, are “wasteful” and “inherently undemo- 
cratic.” 


Hence, in their view, “the expansion of duplicate 
school systems . . . constitutes a very grave threat 
to the continuing progress and improvement of the 
democratic school system.” 


This is not the first rumbling of opposition to the 
private schools from bastions of the public educators. 
But it is a loud one, and anybody familiar with the 
role of Teachers College as a seed bed for the public 
educators’ ideas will have no difficulty in anticipating 
more. 


Private schools have always been an annoyance to 
public school officials, although so long as they were 
small and few they could be suffered. But one of the 
marked trends of recent years has been the growing 
dissatisfaction of the public with the public school 
education and the growing tendency of middle-income 


1Reprinted, with permission, from The Wall Street Fournal 
of August 8, 1959. 
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people to seek something better for their children. 
And what was better were the private schools. 


When a rich man sends his son to prep school, it 
might be dismissed as snobbery. But when middle- 
income families, already hard pressed by high local 
school taxes, are willing to take on the additional 
burden of paying private school tuition also, then the 
public school administrator cannot dismiss the matter 
so easily. Every child taken out of the public school 
by his parents becomes an open non-confidence vote 
in the public school and a public reproach to the 
public school administrator. 


This is a blow to the pride of the public school 
administrator that he cannot take without doing 
battle. And being either unable or unwilling to meet 
the competition by making better public schools, so 
that there would be no pressure on parents to pay the 
extra cost of private schools, the public school ad- 
ministrator must flay at his competitors. 


The private school system may be “wasteful” in 
the sense that many citizens of only moderate means 
are shouldering a double cost to educate their children 
properly. It may be undemocratic, we suppose, in 
that it means some children get better education than 
others. But it is typical of a certain mind that public 
school administrators would “solve” these problems by 
demanding that no one be allowed, even when willing 
to pay a high price, to have anything better than the 
all-too-often mediocre education offered by the public 
authorities. 











OUR SCHOOLS AND 


THE PUBLIC 


Edited by Atpen D. Grorr, 56 Armour Road, Princeton, New Jersey 


AN ENTENTE WITH THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


While attending the Colorado Springs Regional 
Conference in October our resourceful editor-boss heard 
Peter A. Schwartz, headmaster of Pembroke-Country 
Day School, Kansas City, Mo., describe his school’s 
relationship to the public schools of the city. Her 
suggestion that we solicit the story of his experiences 
thus far resulted in the following informal memorandum 
from him: 


“I was surprised to get your letter of November 5. 
I had no idea that my comments made at the Colorado 
meeting would travel so far. For what it may be 
worth, I am delighted to put down in this letter the 
procedure we follow here in our relationship with the 
public schools. I do not think there is anything 
particularly original about any of it. We just believe 
that a warm association between public and private 
schools is one of the best means of generating good 
public relations in a community, for the public school 
people come into close contact with a great many 
more people than we do, and if they think well of us, 
they become a valuable favorable sounding board. 


“For several years we have had the policy of 
inviting the Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Kansas City to sit as a member of our Board of 
Trustees. The present superintendent is the second 
to accept our invitation. We created a special 
category of trustee expressly to suit him, namely the 
Advisory Tiustee. Like the Ex-Officio Trustee, the 
Advisory Trustee does not have a vote. We did this 
because we wanted to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of having him share in our counsels, but we did 
not want to embarrass him by putting him in a 
position of having to vote on a private measure. We 
may have been too cautious in this respect, but there 
was another side to it, too. We regard the Super- 
intendent of Schools as a rather permanent member of 
the Board, and since we have a rotating doarb we 
felt it was better not to have the Advisory Trustee 
subject to rotation regulations in the same way that 
the regular member is. 


“The second thing that we have done which is very 
valuable is to invite principals of schools which send 
us boys to a meeting at the school each year. We run 
this meeting in the most informal way possible. We 
meet with the visitors over a cup of coffee, then we 


assign to each of them a boy presently in our school 
who was formerly in his school. This boy acts as his 
guide about the campus and talks with him about his 
(the boy’s) progress. Later we meet for lunch, each 
boy again acting as host for his guest principal. After 
lunch we meet briefly again for coffee and talk infor- 
mally about mutual problems and about the relation 
between the public and the private school. This is the 
opportunity that I take to put in some good plugs 
for private education. The first time we did this, all 
members expressed great interest and the hope that 
we would do it again. 


“The third thing that we do is to offer practice 
teaching opportunities to young people who are 
working in schools of education in the neighborhood. 
We have had only two girls go through a practice 
teaching course here so far, but then we have offered 
it only for two years. The two girls were delighted 
with their experience, as were the education schools 
from which they came. 


“IT maintain membership in the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
which is a public school organization hereabouts. Al- 
though it is not always convenient to do so, I try to 
attend meetings and take part in the activities of this 
club. I have been very well received and have had 
many opportunities to explain something about the 
independent school and to hear some of the problems 
of the public school. 


“A number of our faculty, including myself, have 
taken various courses of study at the University of 
Kansas City. Many public school teachers have been 
taking similar courses and a good opportunity to 
make friends with them has resulted. This has been 
most valuable, particularly so this year as I made the 
acquaintance of a fine teacher in one of the public 
schools who is presently on our staff. 


“We encourage visiting by our teachers to the 
public schools in the area. In fact, this year I am 
requiring that all members of the faculty make at 
least two such visits. We will arrange times for them. 


“The school offers scholarship aid to the sons of all 
teachers in the Kansas City area, whether or not they 
are teaching in private schools. We are fortunate in 
having the sons of a great many public school people 
as members of our school. 
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“We maintain excellent athletic relationships with 
the public schools. As a matter of fact, most of our 
competition is with public schools as there are no 
boys’ private schools nearer than 250 miles. We have 
warm friendships between our coaches and those of 
other schools in the area. We exchange refereeing 
jobs and, in general, a fine relationship and good 
sportsmanship characterizes the association. 


“Three other things are in plan. First, we plan a 
teacher interchange. We have not thought this out 
very carefully yet, but it is in the minds of many of us. 
Second, we have been thinking of teacher forums in 
which public and private school people engage. 
Third, we hope to improve upon our inter-school 
visiting program. 


“This is all very simple and not at all a formal pro- 
gram, but we feel that it has done a great deal to 
build our reputation in the community through 
mutual understanding. As I have said before, the 
influence of public school teachers is very strong — a 
few good words from them to skeptical laymen go 
further than much expensive advertising.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


During the early part of the past summer, the 
general catalogue of the New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., was revised and new 
material added. Included in the latest issue is a brief 
but important section entitled: “Community Re- 
lations.” 


Here the prospective student learns and the old 
cadet is reminded that the academy has a position to 
maintain in the town where it is located, and that 
the faculty, staff, parents, and students share in the 
responsibility to keep that position high in the minds 
of the townspeople. The catalogue states: 

The New York Military Academy enjoys cordial 
relations with the community. ... Many members 
of the faculty and staff take part in local civic 
affairs, serve as speakers and committee members, 


and show the cadets by individual example the 
duties of active citizenship. 

In certain areas the cadets themselves aid in town 
affairs, especially in parades, civic pageants, Veter- 
ans Day and Memorial Day firing squads; in 
providing music for different groups, and as partners 
for the young ladies of the community! 


In civil defense, NYMA cadets volunteer for duty 
during regional and county air raid and atomic 
bomb drills, and serve as orderlies, litter-bearers, 
messengers, and field radio operators. 
The section goes on to mention the use of the academy 
facilities by responsible civic organizations, the 
academy’s sponsorship of courses for school adminis- 
trators and teachers in the area, the establishment at 
NYMA of the Educational Testing Service’s center 
for the College Boards and other examinations. The 
school’s membership in the Middle States Association, 
the Secondary Education Board, the American Alumni 
Council, and other organizations is also described. 


Thus the importance of public relations and es- 
pecially of those maintained with the local community 
reaches a wide range of people who are closely asso- 
ciated with independent education through the 
medium of the NYMA catalogue. 


MATCHING GIFT PROGRAMS 


New York Military Academy has provided a list 
of corporations that recognize and match gifts to 
independent schools, as well as those to colleges. We 
are glad to reprint it here. The editor of The Shield, 
NYMA’s alumni magazine, comments as follows in the 
fall issue: 


“All alumni and friends of the academy should find 
out if their organization has the ‘corporate alumnus’ 
program of matching gifts, and if so plan to include 
NYMA. If your firm does not have such a program, 
see if it is possible to have the directors consider this 
type of support to education, and, of course, to 
include the independent secondary school in whatever 
program may be adopted.” 


A list of firms which have included independent schools in these programs, together with the company contact 


and address: 


Amount 

$1,000 Bank of New York 
48 Wall Street 
New York 15, N. Y. 

$1,000 Cerro de Pasco Corporation 
300 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 

$1,000 Chase Manhattan Bank Foundation 


18 Pine Street 
New York 15, N. Y, 


James Carey, 
Vice President 


The Secretary 


Secretary, Donations Committee 
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$1,000 


Deering-Milliken & Co., Inc. 
1045 6th Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$500-directors Electric Bond & Share Co. 


No limit- 2 Rector Street 
employees New York 6, N. Y. 
(Not yet Hughes Aircraft Corp. 
announced) Culver City, Cal. 
$1,000 National Distillers & Chemical Corp. 
99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
$1,000 National Lead Foundation 
111 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
$100 New York Trap Rock Corp. Foundation, Inc." 
Old Mill Road 
West Nyack, N. Y. 
$1,000 Pennsalt Chemicals Foundation 
3 Penn Center 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
$1,000 Schering Foundation 
60 Orange Street 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
$2,000 Smith, Kline & French Foundation 
1530 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
$500 Warner Brothers Co., Fund Inc.' 


325 Lafayette Street 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 





1[ncluding Elementary and Secondary Schools. 


SUGAR AND SPICE, AND ALL THAT’S NICE 


“The Admissions Crisis” is the title of a succinct 
folder issued by the Savannah Country Day School, 
Savannah, Ga. Ten pointed questions are answered. 
Some of them are: “Why is the school refusing ad- 
mission to so many desirable applicants?”’; ‘What 
are the priorities?”; “How could a child attending 
Country Day lose his place for the next year?” 
Also, it should be noted, the school has an honor 
system, grades seven through eleven. 


* 


There are few finer printed presentations than those 
of The Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. A deep 
sense of the place of the independent school in the 
educational scene and a gay humor are combined in 
their annual giving material. We hope samples will 
be available in the press room at the Annual Confer- 
ence, March 4 and 5. 


+ 


Parents of Renbrook School, West Hartford, Conn., 
received, at the year’s beginning, a warm greeting 





J. W. Watkins 


Bertram M. Betsch, 
Secretary Treasurer 


Dr. Calvin N. Warfield, 
Head, Scientific Education 
R. E. Joyce, 

Vice President 


J. J. Morseman, Jr., 


Treasurer 


Arthur M. Griffin 


W. Austin Bishop, 
Executive Secretary 


Dr. David Gould, 
Executive Secretary 


Frederick H. Osborn, Jr., 


Executive Secretary 


Bradford N. Warner, 
Manager, Employee Relations 


and a school calendar of events and, even more 
cordially, an invitation to attend a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Parent Council. No 
steam-roller tactics planned there! 


* 


The Mother’s Club, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., got off to a fine start, with 229 charter 
members and evidence of an interest in future acti- 
vities. Never underestimate you-know-what. 


* 


The new edition of The Alumni Directory of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., is the 
twelfth. About 2,500 copies were reserved for those 
indicating a desire for copies. A request for $2.00 
payment will be made upon delivery. 


* 


In these days when advanced standing is on every- 
one’s mind Horace Mann School, New York City, 
not only held a summer honors session in science, an 
eight-weeks program attended by twenty junior- and 
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senior-high school students, but had a careful evalu- 
ation of it made by the School of Engineering, 
Columbia University, and printed that evaluation for 
all to read. 

* 


When The Taft School 4/umni Bulletin, Watertown, 
Conn., publishes the school’s annual financial state- 
ment, it interprets, in an entertaining style too, the 
otherwise cold figures and adds to them graphs which 
show trends of the budget and of faculty salaries, the 
distribution of operating expenses, and income and 
outgo. 

* 


A grant through which “distinguished visitors will 
live for a brief period on the campus and stimulate 
the intellectual processes of both faculty and students” 
made possible a three days’ visit to the campus of 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Del., by President 
Emeritus of Princeton Harold W. Dodds. 


* 


As friendly and intimate an approach as the printed 
page affords is shown in the annual giving appeal of 
Hart Fessenden, headmaster of Fessenden School, 
West Newton, Mass. In ten years the fund has 
increased 1,500 per cent. to $28,382. 


* 


Another first—a headmaster’s bulletin to the 
parents — at Morristown School, Morristown, N. J. 
Several faculty members felt that there were school 
policies and routine procedures that parents knew 
nothing of because of the natural inclination of boys 
to be non-communicative at home. The bulletin will 
be mailed directly to the parents every six weeks. 


* 


Rhodes School, New York City, had an unusual 
summer mailing. It sent the program of its com- 
mencement (held in the Empire Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel) with a neat flier reading “We are sorry 
you could not attend our 77th Commencement on 
Thursday, June 25th. We thought you would like to 
have a copy of the program as a record of the pro- 
ceedings.” 

a 


Three faculty members who are retiring appear on 
the cover of Haverford School 4/umni News, Haver- 
ford, Pa. On the inside front the headmaster pays a 
warm and informative tribute to these three, whose 
aggregate service was 103 years. We wonder if some 
schools are not a bit neglectful in failing to honor 
adequately those whose terms of service have ended 
in retirement. The valedictory address at Kiski- 
minetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa., contains a 


quote from Norman Cousins: “Think of some one, 
living or dead, whose life has enriched your own.” 


+ 


We have long campaigned in a losing battle against 
the use of “‘varsity” for school teams. Boys of the 
Kent School, Kent, Conn., write of “first football” 
and “first soccer.” We have used “school team” but 
have struck a snag when we tried to find better words 
for “J. V.” “Second team” perhaps? 


JOTS AND TITTLES 


“Honor Roll” is the title of a two-page display in 
the quarterly of one of our members. No, it isn’t a 
list of those who served their school or their country 
with distinction. It is a list of contributors to the 
annual fund. Have “honor” — and so “dishonor” — 
become the marks of annual giving? Schools, few in 
number, which once called their annual giving 
“Loyalty Fund” have long since discarded that 
misnomer. 

* 


Alumni directories for schools — are they essential? 
Fund-raising firms, upon arrival, ask for them. But 
they are costly and not self-supporting, and they are 
out-of-date on the day they are published. At best 
they soon end on a little-used library shelf, showing 
their age and their inaccuracies year by year. There 
are more effective ways of informing alumni of the 
whereabouts of friends. 

a 


“The development director of today might be 
compared to the alumni secretary of yesterday.” So 
wrote a development director who had been installed 
by a fund-raising firm in what had been an alumni 
secretary’s office. Let us hope that the alumni 
secretary is not the vanishing American and that 
fund-raising does not become the alpha and omega of 
maintaining and promoting alumni friendship and 
loyalty. 


a 


Alumni (ae) notes directly quoted in the first person 
not only reflect a lazy editor, or class correspondent, 
but tend to reduce the quantity of such much-sought 
items. Most of us prefer not to be identified as self- 
press-agents. 

* 


Being kind to one another is a day-by-day workable 
policy. Don’t save the kindliness for the colleague’s 
day of retirement. 

* 


The public schools of Wellesley, Mass., sent out 
questionnaires to parents asking for suggestions on 
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The parents recommended: more 
interesting parent-teacher association meetings; re- 
vision of the report card to include specific details; 
better communication between the school and parents; 
more information on special services such as guidance 
and remedial reading; and more attention to the 
gifted child, who, they feel, needs more challenge. 


current needs. 


* 


We are in favor of greater appreciation of those 
“behind the scenes,” so when, under that title, the 
Alumni Bulletin of Tilton School, Tilton, N. H., 
devoted pages to some such persons, we read all of it. 
The subheads were: “Ma” Beaumont, shown mending 
a pair of ripped trousers; Two Hundred Hungry 
Boys, featuring ‘““The Quinneys”; and Where’s Roy 
Jordan? — of buildings and grounds. It is not unusual 
for graduates to remember such persons as these long 
after many teachers have been forgotten. 


* 


The trustees of Roxbury Latin School, West 
Roxbury, Mass., have been examining the charter 
of the school “‘to see if it gives the Board scope broad 
enough to discharge its obligations with maximum 
effectiveness.” A trustee, in the columns of The 
Alumni Bulletin (published by the alumni association 
itself), writes that every trustee has a copy of the 
SEB booklet entitled Our Independent School Trustees. 
We wonder of how many other schools this can be 
said? The booklet is now in its second printing. 


* 


Although having failed as an alumni editor to do so, 
we are now leaning toward the practice of listing 
marriages and births rather than devoting a humdrum 
paragraph to each one. Many editors follow this plan 
in their printing of obituaries. There, however, it 
seems to us that a more detailed treatment is deserved. 


* 


Once we were meeting forty business managers of 
independent schools at a railroad station and, not 
knowing any of them, were playing it cautiously. 
A colleague helped the situation by saying “‘They’ll 
look as though the only word they know is ‘NO’.” 
Surely that isn’t true always. Or is it? 


* 


More than twenty years ago it seemed that the 
horrid custom of identifying a non-graduate on 
mailing stencils by “ex” or “x” was on the way out. 
One seldom encounters this blunt offense these days. 
It cropped up the other day, however, before the 
numeral of a trustee of a member school. Is it not 


the simplest way to lose friends and alienate alumni? 





MISCELLANY 


From Academic Procession: Recollections of a College 
President, by Henry M. Wriston (Columbia University 
Press, 1959, $4.00) 


The phrase “‘pestiferous alumni’? was coined, I 
believe, by a young faculty man who never had to 
work with them. It would be folly to deny that 
some are pestiferous; they have hobby horses — 
athletics, religion, morals, liquor — that they ride 
incessantly, at inappropriate moments and im- 
proper places. But, relative to the total, such 
people are few, though on tense occasions I found 
it hard to believe. The last thirty years have seen 
a development of responsible alumni interest and 
support that is noless than amazing. The president 
who does not know that and shapes his course to 
take advantage of it is not up to his job. 


Simple, isn’t it?, to substitute “headmaster” or 


“headmistress” for “president.” 
* 


Student Funds. The U. S. Office of Education has 
compiled a handbook for the use of principals, teachers 
and others who handle funds for school activities such 
as student newspapers, plays, and athletic events. 
The book tells how to set up simple accounting 
methods that make it easier to handle and keep track 
of these funds. The handbook, “Financial Accounting 
for School Activities,” can be obtained for 50 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 


* 


From the October pages of the News of the American 
Alumni Council: 


Time after time, as fund raising aspects of alumni 
work were discussed, the Committee was impressed 
with the function of “relationships” of an alumnus 
to his institution as a prime factor to be considered 
and nourished. We believe that in the rush to raise 
money, the alumnus as an individual should never 
be lost sight of. We believe that in too many 
institutions the work of the Type A (alumni (ae) 
secretary) man or woman is not as fully appreciated 
as it should be in its supporting (sic) role to Type B 
(fund raiser) functions. One of the uncertainties 
the alumni program worker has to face is the fact 
that... there are few standards by which his 
program can be measured. 


A look at any AAC program, district or national, 
shows a preponderance of sessions on fund raising, 
by popular demand of course. In the public 
relations workshops of the ISEB fund raising 
subjects have been given second place or none at all, 
so that the work of those who are concentrating on 
alumni relations without the financial motive might 
discuss their problems. Some day, however, a work- 
shop will be devoted entirely to fund raising. The 
waiting list is not too long to include your name. 
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Workshops are held in New York City in the fall 
and spring. 


~ 


We have been asked to list the titles and prices of 
the publications of the Public Relations Committee. 


NON- 
MEMBER MEMBER 
Handbook on News Publicity 1.00 75 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations 1.00 75 
Our Independent School Trustees 1.00 75 
Choosing a School for Your Child 25 .20 
Teaching in the Independent School: Free Free 


A Career 


Mailing costs are extra. Please order from the 
office of the Independent Schools Education Board 
at 186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 


* 


Many member schools in recent years have found 
membership in the American Alumni Council valuable. 
Headquarters are at 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. Schools that are members have in 
increasing numbers sent delegates to the Council’s 
district and national conferences. Although originally 
serving colleges only, the organization now welcomes 
the lively participation of these independent school 
members and gives the schools more and more 
prominence in its programs. 


Why not investigate the possibility of joining the 
AAC? The ISEB is a member now. 


NEWS OF OLD GRADS 
(of the ISEB’s Public Relations Committee) 


Kenneth C. Parker (’44~’59), the public relations 
man at Trinity College, is director of the District I 
meeting of the American College Public Relations 
Association, to be held January 20-22 in Hartford, 
Conn. He is also one of a distinguished General 
Committee of “Three for the Hill,” the fund raising 
campaign of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


Clemewell Lay (’45-’49), co-headmistress of Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y., is president of the New 
York State Association of Independent Schools, 
meeting in Albany on January 19. 


William S. Piper, Jr. (’45-’49), headmaster of 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass., has been 
elected president of the Bowdoin College Alumni 
Council. 








STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


On January 4 the American Library Association pub- 
lished its Standards for School Libraries. The price is $2.00; 
copies may be ordered from the ALA at 51 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

















SCHOOLS FOR SERVICE 


independent school and the U. S. Naval Acade- 

my are very striking to me. The independent 
school usually justifies its existence on grounds of 
public service. It claims to develop certain attributes 
in its graduates that specially prepare them for 
contributive citizenship. The relatively austere life 
of its students could be cited as an example of method. 
So, too, could stressing physical fitness, or cultivating 
habits of hard work by means of a demanding daily 
schedule, or setting high standards by emphasizing 
school traditions. Undergirding the whole is a pattern 
of living designed to develop high moral values — 


Sincere fundamental similarities between the 





Lieutenant Hughes is Assistant Academic Aide at the U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 


By Wayne P. Huaues, Jr. 
Lieutenant, U. S. Navy 


devotion to duty, personal honor, and loyalty to a 


worthy cause. In short, preparation not for self, but 
for service. 


This, too, is the claim of the Naval Academy. 
Spartan simplicity is the atmosphere of the dormitory, 
Bancroft Hall. To my knowledge the Naval Academy 
has the largest varsity sports program — twenty-one 
sports —and the most comprehensive intramural 
program — twenty-four sports and more than 2200 
contests a year—of any school in the country. 
Through four years the midshipmen are imbued with 
knowledge of the proud Naval traditions they have 
inherited, by means that range from dormitory rooms 
dedicated to the memory of Medal of Honor 
winners to a critical study of naval history in their 
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First Class year. The development of duty, honor, 
and loyalty are regarded as so fundamental that it is 
part of the written Mission, and an honor offense by 
a midshipman means his dismissal. Masland and 
Radway summed it up well in Soldiers and Scholars: 


“e 


. . . Midshipmen acquire a certain civic dedi- 
cation not always noticeable among many self- 
indulgent college youths. It is this civic dedication 
that inspires a readiness to sacrifice material 
benefits, to endure personal restraints and hard- 
ships, and to put the lifetime service of the state 
ahead of personal aggrandizement. The virtues 
of Sparta as well as Athens have a place in a good 
society.” 

In the common view, the similarity fades with the 
Naval Academy’s emphasis on uniformity and the 
disciplined mind and the independent school’s at- 
tention to sound basic education and the enlightened 
mind. Whatever truth lies in this view, it is significant 
to note a gravitation toward common ground on both 
sides. 


Educators have reassessed the value of discipline in 
recent years and detected a deficiency in modern 
American education. A new awareness has arisen 
that education means disciplining the mind as well as 
enlightening it. That private secondary schools have 
had less need to take measures in this regard is, in a 
Naval officer’s view, greatly to their credit. 


At the same time the Naval Academy recently has 
given more emphasis to a broad basic education. 
The dominant pressure for curricular change at the 
Naval Academy has been the changing nature of the 
naval profession itself. The fund of professional 
knowledge in many fields and its technical complexity 
have mushroomed. Engineers, doctors, teachers, all 
have had to re-evaluate their professions in the light 
of modern developments. In most cases the result 
has been greater concentration on fundamental con- 
cepts at the college undergraduate level, and more 
graduate education or specialization later. This result 
is nowhere more true than in the Naval service. Such 
complexities as nuclear power, electronic detection 
and guidance, high speeds, and long range communi- 
cations require a level of technical competence previ- 
ously unknown, while the growing interconnection of 
the Navy with government, business, and industry in 
this and foreign countries has demanded a broader 
education in the humanities and social sciences. 


HE Naval Academy has met the changing 
environment and new responsibilities with a 
number of curriculum revisions which culmi- 

nated, after several years’ study and analysis, in three 
major steps last fall. The first step was a shift of 


emphasis in the basic curriculum to studies of a more 
fundamental nature. The second was permitting mid- 
shipmen to validate previously completed equivalent 
work. Finally, more capable midshipmen were 
allowed to elect additional courses in fields of their 
special interest. 


These changes have been introduced into the 
existing curricular framework which leads to a 
Bachelor of Science degree. The framework, specifi- 
cally directed at preparing young men for careers as 
commissioned officers in the Navy, was examined 
rather carefully and seemed to have the optimum 
balance of studies to meet the Navy’s needs. Ap- 
proximately half of the basic curriculum, eighty 
semester hours, is devoted to mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and engineering subjects. One-quarter of the 
curriculum, thirty-eight hours, is in the humanities 
and social sciences — English and literature, a modern 
language, history, economics, government, psychology, 
and speech. One quarter (thirty-eight) is in physical 
education, naval science — seamanship, navigation, 
meteorology, tactics and operations, and weapons 
systems. Professional development is furthered by 
summer training periods of a practical nature. All 
students complete (or, starting this fall, demonstrate 
previous satisfactory completion of) each course in the 
basic curriculum. These studies during the academic 
year comprise a demanding 156 semester hours. 


But the steps taken this year should add consider- 
ably to midshipmen’s education. Perhaps most im- 
portant, because it affects all students, was the up- 
grading of the basic curriculum, the goal of which has 
been to enhance the midshipmen’s familiarity with 
fundamentals and scientific principles. The physics 
course was increased by 25% and extensive additional 
attention given to modern physics. Study in vector 
calculus was added to the mechanics course and the 
time devoted to differential equations was quadrupled. 
Courses in thermodynamics and fluid mechanics were 
lengthened; and, more important, greater attention 
was given to the basic scientific aspects of the courses. 
Thus, study of kinetic theory and statistical mechanics 
was increased and engineering applications were de- 
creased. The course in Engineering Drawing has been 
changed to a course in Engineering Graphics, with new 
emphasis on graphical mathematics. Separate courses 
of electricity and electronics have been unified in a 
comprehensive two-year course in electrical science. 


Naval studies have been altered, too. A new 
Weapons Department course demands an under- 
standing of the mathematical and analytical basis of 
weapons. It begins with a study of exterior ballistics 
theory, weapons control systems, anti-submarine 
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warfare weapons, guided missiles, and missile control 
systems (including digital computers), and terminates 
with the study of trajectory mechanics for under- 
standing of ballistic missile warfare and orbital flight 
inside and outside the atmosphere. A reorganization 
of departments has made possible the unified study of 
air operations and defense, submarine warfare, and 
other phases of naval operations in one department. 


In several courses where no additional time was 
involved, course objectives and methodology have 
been completely realigned. Laboratory work now 
aims for more independent thought from the mid- 
shipmen. 


ERMITTING validation is particularly significant 
at Annapolis because of the nature of entering 
classes. This year 40% of the entering 4/C 

had had post-high school academic experience, and 
this was the smallest percentage in recent years. 
Another group entering directly from outstanding 
secondary schools had also completed college-level 
work. Many of these midshipmen had completed 
one or more courses that were substantially the same 
as those in the Academy curriculum. While it is 
essential that each midshipman be at the Naval 
Academy for the full four years for development of 
military attitudes and ideals, still it is academically 
inefficient to require a student to repeat equivalent 
work, particularly when one considers the educational 
needs of today’s officer. Therefore, this fall the Naval 
Academy permitted the incoming class to validate 
previous work through the Academy’s own exami- 
nation or the College Board’s Advanced Placement 
Program. Elective courses were established to fill the 
openings in a later year, patterned so that the validator 
could work toward a major in a field of his particular 
interest. In the Fourth Class of 1200 midshipmen, 
228 requested 510 separate validations, of which 316 
were approved. 


Concurrently, and complementary to the validation 
program, authorization was granted to superior 
students in the three upper classes to enroll in elective 
courses in addition to the basic curriculum. Of 2540 
midshipmen under consideration, 720 were eligible 
under the established criteria. Approximately half of 
those eligible participated, enrolling in such courses as 
general psychology, matrix theory, atomic and nuclear 
physics, political theory, seminars in history and 
literature, and third year French, German, Russian, 
and Spanish. 


I should mention here the work of the Curriculum 
Review Board, now nearly completed. By the time 


this article appears, the final report on the Academy 
curriculum will have been published. The Board was 
convened in response to a proposal of the Superin- 
tendent made in December 1958. The Board con- 
sisted of five prominent educators, headed by the 
President of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
two senior naval officers with graduate degrees. It 
met here last March, spent the summer visiting and 
studying naval activities, met here again in August, 
and a third time in October. I anticipate that the 
report will in large measure endorse the recent changes, 
and perhaps recommend further measures to strength- 
en the midshipmen’s basic education. 


designed with the whole educational program 

of the Navy in mind. Officer schools have 
been likened to a vast Naval university of which the 
Academy is an undergraduate element. Military 
leaders differ from other professional men in the sense 
that all of their life is devoted to preparing for a short 
period of combat. This is not to say that operation 
and administration of the Fleet are not consuming 
tasks, but it does go far toward explaining why the 
Naval officer spends more of his career in school than 
does any other professional. He is somewhat like a 
surgeon who must do all of his practicing without a 
subject, and whose first case is a heart operation. 


T: curriculum at the Naval Academy must be 


Current plans envision a very comprehensive 
graduate education for officers. Fleet schools help 
train junior officers for shipboard duties that once 
could be picked up on the job. After their first tours 
of duty at sea, probably all officers who are academi- 
cally qualified will be sent to graduate school for 
further education in mathematics, physics, inter- 
national relations, or management, with the majority 
achieving advanced degrees, and many doing further 
study in such fields as ordnance or nuclear engineer- 
ing. Later in their careers about half of the regular 
officer corps will attend one of the war colleges, and 
still later, more senior officers in prospect of selection 
for flag rank will attend senior courses at the war 
colleges. In large measure, the level of sophistication 
achieved in these later studies depends on the founda- 
tion laid in undergraduate school —the Naval 
Academy. 


But if the Navy is dependent on the Naval Academy 
for the quality of its officer input, the Naval Academy 
is dependent on American secondary schools for the 
quality of its input. On the average, 737% of an in- 
coming class will graduate. This is a percentage that 
we would like to maintain because midshipman 
failures cost you, the taxpayer, money. Success of 
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the academic program demands the best possible 
selection procedures, and more important, the interest 
of a large number of outstanding candidates. We have 
been fortunate in having this advantage in the past 
several years; the College Board’s composite mean 
score for the Class of 1963 was 614, and College Board 
scores were just one of the factors we weighed in 
selection where the law allowed. 





But we at the Naval Academy must not grow 
complacent. I suspect that the independent second- 
ary school has just the caliber of young man we want. 
I also suspect that you have not given much thought 
to encouraging your outstanding young men to 
consider a Service Academy and a Service career. 
I am sure that most Naval officers have not. Perhaps 
you and I should pay each other more attention. 


A NEW ART POLICY 


was the scene of a meeting that broke with 

precedent. Admissions officers, school ad- 
ministrators, and art teachers from forty-nine schools 
and colleges in the New England area! accepted the 
invitation of the ISEB Art Committee — and of the 
Headmaster of Milton, Mr. Perry — to gather and 
try to formulate a policy toward art in college ad- 
missions. No one present could remember a time 
when administrative officers at the two levels had 
ever met with technical representatives of a particular 
subject and tried to settle with them a matter of 
general educational policy. One wonders from the 
result whether this direct method may not have its 
possibilities for the future. This is what happened. 


QO’ the fourteenth of October Milton Academy 


The entire gathering passed four resolutions con- 
cerning the arts. They urged: 


1. That the general educational value of the arts 
be recognized, both for their membership in 
the Humanities and for their practical role 
in developing the faculties of the individual; 
that they be considered an integral part of 
his training — a basic experience in the de- 
velopment of a cultured citizen, not merely a 
desirable study for a “talented” few. 


2. That achievement in the arts is not to be 
considered competitive with work in language, 
history, science, and mathematics; each makes 
its own unique contribution, and a program 
does not become stronger if one area is 
strengthened at the obvious expense of an- 
other. 





Mr. Bassett is master of fine arts at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Massachusetts, and chairman of the ISEB’s Art Committee. 





1And a few from south and west of New England, as well. 


By Ricuarp H. Bassetr 


3. That work in the arts should normally be 
distributed between school and college, in 
order to provide an adequate time schedule, 
and in order to keep pace with the student’s 
development. A useful total experience should 
include both practice in their techniques and 
an understanding of their role in past and 
present culture. 


4. That since methods of instruction are neces- 
sarily variable at different institutions, all 
parties concerned should endeavor to co- 
ordinate programs at the two levels by as- 
certaining what experience lies behind a 
student’s record while he is planning work 
ahead. 


They approved of a committee to be formed among 
school and college people to study the scope of art 
courses at the two levels and the co-ordination of their 
variable methods. They gave a thorough airing to 
the business of credit — for art courses or for any 
other courses; to the surprise of many of the school 
heads present the admissions officers declared that the 
system of estimating credit by units was obsolete, 
and that it was now the practice to judge a candidate 
by his apparent total ability. They brought forward 
a wealth of experience in dealing with art problems, 
which the Committee had the foresight to record on 
tapes. They furnished, on the whole, an example of 
good will and interest in the Humanities which may 
be symptomatic of a strong undercurrent in the 
present tide flowing toward the Sciences. It is worth 
while waiting, at least to see if adoption of the princi- 
ples listed may not spread through other schools and 
colleges, and contribute to a new atmosphere. The 
example of such a group may prove to be a strong one. 
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admissions, of course, was long overdue. Art 

has had a phenomenal rise as a school subject 
during the past twenty-five years. From a subject 
once regarded by boys as “ladylike,” it has become a 
regular requirement in some of the leading private 
schools for boys and girls. Its program usually aims 
to educate not merely the talents of the specialist, 
but the eyes and the discrimination of all comers. 
Teachers of art regard their work as a basic discipline. 
They believe the area of the mind in which visual 
experience is stored to be as important as any other. 
The boon of understanding past and present culture, 
moreover, through visible works, seems to them an 
indispensable product of the Humanities. “How 
would one know Greece,” they reason, “if not by 
Greek art, or understand the epoch of Louis XV 
without Versailles?” 


Ts attempt to do something about art in 


Art teaching has been stymied, however, in many 
schools by a prevalent notion in the front office that 
art doesn’t count very heavily toward college, not at 
least in competition with the regular subjects of 
language, science, mathematics, and history. The 
Headmaster or Headmistress is not willing to give 
them more time on the curriculum until this point is 
clarified, and the Art Committee, for this reason, set 
about the task of establishing attitudes. 


Dean Bender, of Harvard, left no doubt in the 
minds of the delegates about the attitude of Harvard. 
A candidate who had acquired an understanding of 
the arts without impairing his other fields of prep- 
aration, was, in his opinion, a stronger one, and most 
of the admissions officers present seemed to agree 
with him. But the meeting was not a one-sided one. 
A strong debate on credit found the Director of 
Admissions at Yale, Mr. Howe, in the opposite camp, 
opposing the creation of a whole new area of study at 
the school level, where a candidate for college is 
already hard put to it to prepare himself for the skills 
implied in the bachelor’s degree. At Yale, he reminded 
us, these did not imply a knowledge of art in any 
but its historical phase. 


An art teacher could have given him the lofty re- 
joinder that an area of mental development is not 
created. It exists. If a system of education chooses 
to ignore what trains the eye — when a large pro- 
portion of what we learn about the world comes from 
things seen — then it is providing a young person 
with a single-edged, rather than a double edged tool. 
An art teacher, furthermore, does not find it tolerable 
that spiritual truths should be conveyed by words 
alone. 


Professor Taylor, of Trinity, however, expressed the 


optimism of the meeting when he said that art was 
slowly but surely gaining its place in the normal 
curriculum, and would eventually reclaim the neg- 
lected facilities. These facilities, Mr. Hayes of 
Andover reminded us, are not mechanical ones, nor 
have they anything to do with the prestige of courses. 
They exist solely in a young person’s mind, and what 
goes on in that precious organism is our only reason 
for teaching. 
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The ISEB is participating in the Golden Anni- 
versary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, March 27 to April 2, 1960. Repre- 
senting the Board at the Conference will be 
Edward W. Brown, Headmaster, and Archibald 
M. Hart, Assistant Headmaster, of Calvert 
School, Baltimore, Md. 




















EXHIBITS OF SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


As usual, the ISEB’s Public Relations Committee 
will be in charge of the Press Room (Boston Room) during 
the Annual Conference and will have on display there all 
kinds of school publications, alumni and fund raising 
materials. 

The committee invites the cooperation of all inde- 
pendent schools in contributing to the display. Please 
send enough copies of everything so that visitors may help 
themselves. 

Address your packages to: 
Mr. Alden D. Groff 
56 Armour Road 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Packages must reach Mr. Groff not later than Febru- 
ary 23. 
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From Our Readers 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Several thought-provoking subjects have resulted 
from the Business Managers Section Meeting of the 
joint SEB-ACIS Regional Conference in Colorado 
Springs on October 24, 1959. One subject, which 
would seem to be of importance to all non-profit 
independent schools, is that of “depreciation.” 


During a brief check of those present, I discovered 
a nearly equally divided house. Some are not showing 
any depreciation on their books or their financial 
statements. Others are depreciating according to 
accepted values and practices. In a discussion with 
our C.P.A., I discovered that depreciation problems 
are intertwined with the differences between cash and 
accrual bases. 


If it is “sound business” for some non-profit schools 
to figure no depreciation and to show balance sheets 
which reflect a cash basis, then why is it not correct 
for all other similar institutions? On the other hand, 
should all of us be on an accrual basis with fully 
depreciated assets? 


If any readers have thoughts on the above questions, 
better yet, satisfactory answers, I would be pleased 
to hear from them. We, in the Rocky Mountain area, 
are particularly eager to attempt to solve some of 
the more perplexing problems of business management 
of the independent schools in our area. Clarification 
of the depreciation problem will help us all. 


Sincerely yours, 


Perry B. Henpricks 
Business Manager 
Whiteman-Gaylord School 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


ATTENTION: SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS! 
To the Editor of 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN: 

The complaint is often heard that many standard 
history texts such as Breasted are sadly out of date 
and that publishers, far from being willing to spend 
money revising them, are about to discontinue 
separate high school texts in the fields of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history. In the face of this 


threat the Social Studies Committee of ISEB proposes 
to offer two services to history teachers: (1) informa- 
tion about texts still available, (2) suggestions of 
new ways of teaching the traditional high school 
courses in history. 


The committee therefore proposes, in the first place, 
to make available lists of textbooks not widely known, 
which have been used with satisfaction in member 
schools. One list, for example, might give titles of 
British and Canadian texts in the fields of ancient, 
medieval, and modern history. 


In the second place, the committee proposes to 
assemble information about experimental courses 
which are being tried in our schools. At Germantown 
Friends School, for example, a course is being worked 
out in American history in which the textbook is dis- 
pensed with altogether and use is made of the rich 
stores of source material now available in cheap 
editions. The students base their studies upon eight 
or nine “paperbacks”, among them Great Issues in 
American History, by Richard Hofstadter (Vintage). 


The committee would be pleased to hear from 
teachers who are interested in these proposals. 
Will you send us the names of textbooks which 
you have found valuable and programs of study 
which you would like to share with other 
teachers? 


Sincerely yours, 


ALLEGRA WoopworTH 


Chairman of the ISEB Secondary Social 
Studies Committee 


The Shipley School 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


NATIVE OF FRANCE SEEKS POSITION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I am a French citizen, 42 years of age, married, with 
no children, and I am interested in teaching French in 
a private school in America. I have a Bachelor of 
Arts degree from the Faculté de Lille, 1936, and a 
Bachelor of Laws degree from the University of Paris, 
1943, and have been a teacher in the Public School 
system of France for nineteen years, six of which I 
have spent in the French schools in Indochina. In 
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addition to this, I have been teaching French to the 
Americans working in Saigon for the United States 
Operation Mission (USOM to Vietnam) and the 
Michigan State Advisory Group, and am now em- 
ployed at the American Community School, where I 
teach French to children in the 4th grade through 
high school. 


It would be appreciated if you could let me know of 
any vacancy for the 1960 school year that I might fill. 
If so, could you please let me know the approximate 
salary, living accommodations, working hours, and 
the number of hours per week? 


My wife is also teaching at the American School 
and the Michigan State Group. She would be able to 
teach also if there should be an additional position 
open. She holds a teaching certificate and has been 
teaching in French schools also for six years. If you 


would like, I can furnish personal and business refer- 
ences, and copies of my academic records. 


Looking forward to hearing from you, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 


NorMAND MICHEL 
28 Thi Sach 
Saigon, Vietnam 








THIS IS THE ISEB 


The new brochure describing the history, activities, 
and services of the Board is out, and sample copies have 
been mailed to all member schools. Copies are available 
in any quantity without charge. Why not order enough 
for all members of your faculty? Ask for THIS IS THE 
ISEB. 














PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLtertin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 


The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 


Please make checks pay- 


able to the Independent Schools Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 
If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 


mail. 


Persons replying to anonymous advertisements should not expect the ISEB office to forward any but first class 











FACULTY OPENINGS 
St. Andrew’s School, 
Middletown, 
Delaware 
Has openings on its faculty for a physics teacher 
(The PSSC course is currently used) and a French teacher. 
For information write to 


Robert A. Moss, Headmaster 

















SCIENCE MUSEUM SEEKS 
HEAD OF INSTRUCTION 


Philadelphia, Pa., Science Museum: HEAD OF 
INSTRUCTION. Chemistry or Physics teacher with 
several years’ experience in High School or Junior High 
School level to administer and supervise present edu- 
cational programs and develop new ones for presentations 
to students and adults. Starting salary up to $7000 per 
year. Liberal employee benefits. 


Send résumés of education and experience to John E. 
Christ, The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

















HEADMASTER SOUGHT 

San Francisco bay area co-educational elementary 
day school seeks qualified man with administrative ex- 
perience. This position offers an exciting challenge to an 
ambitious, forward-looking educator. Established in 1956 
this school has grown to 250 students and has unlimited 
potential for the future. Being still in the pioneer stage 
there is ample opportunity for testing new ideas. Salary 
open. 


Write to: Mrs. Ernest D. Mendenhall, Jr. 
P. O. Box 175 

Corte Madera (Marin County) 
California 














ENGLISH OR READING TEACHER WANTED 
Summer school on Cape Cod seeks the services of 
experienced independent school English teacher, elemen- 
tary and/or secondary, for its 1960 summer session. 
Please write to: Box B 53-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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ENGLISH TEACHER WANTED 

Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, needs 
an experienced English teacher, man or woman, for 
1960-61, to teach Ninth Grade English. This is a one- 
year appointment to fill a vacancy caused by a sabbatical 
leave. 

Experience in dramatic productions would be es- 
sential. 

Write; Edward Yeomans 


Shady Hill School 
178 Coolidge Hill Road, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

















TEACHERS WANTED 
Southern Military Prep School is seeking two qualified 
teachers. One to teach Spanish and another to teach 
English. Position will be available beginning in the 
1960-1961 school year. Salary commensurate with candi- 
date’s ability and experience. Pension benefits. Ideal 
climate. 
Please write to: Box B 21-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








FACULTY OPENINGS 
New England girls’ school, with expanding enrollment 
and top salary scale, is looking for the following teachers: 

1. French, College Board experience, starting salary 
range $4500-$7000, depending upon experience. 

2. Chemistry, College Board experience, starting 
salary range $4500-$7000, depending upon ex- 
perience. 

3. Biology, some experience necessary, starting salary 
range $4000-$6000, depending upon experience. 

Men or women; live in or out; light dormitory duty; 
T.I.A.A. pension and Social Security. 
Please write to: Box B 26-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 






































SCIENCE MASTER WANTED 
Day school in Southwest will have opening in fall 
1960 for master of biology and chemistry. Good starting 
salary and good future for right man. 
Please write to: Box B 25-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








OPENINGS FOR TEACHERS 


Independent co-educational day school in Kentucky 
desires candidates for possible 1960-61 staff additions for 
Grades 3 through 7. Experienced independent school 
candidates in English, mathematics, science and modern 
foreign languages for Grades 5 through 7 are especially 
sought. Man between 25 and 40 to teach and also assist 
in athletic program will be hired. Excelient salary scale. 


Please write to: Box B 33-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
































LATIN TEACHER SOUGHT 
Position available teaching Latin in outstanding New 
England boys’ boarding school. Sound background in 
classics and teaching experience desired. 
Please write to: Box B 23-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











EXPEDITION LEADERS WANTED 


Teachers with interests in natural history, native 
crafts, history, and photo-journalism needed for scientific 
groups exploring and collecting in American Southwest. 
Opportunities for personal research. Men for boys’ 
groups, women for girls’ group. Experience in camping 


essential. Salary and all expenses. 8 weeks during July 
and August. 
Write to: Hillis L. Howie 


544 Woodleaf Court 
St. Louis 22, Missouri 









































OPENING IN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Well established summer school seeks the services of 
an experienced independent school teacher, elementary 
and/or secondary, for its 1960 summer school session in 
one of the following areas: 
English and/or reading 
Mathematics and/or science 
Athletics and/or waterfront. 
Please write to: Box B 27-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















TEACHERS WANTED 

A well-established elementary day school for boys is 
interested to list teaching personnel who will consider move 
to the West Coast for 1960-61 or for openings in future 
years. Preference is for persons experienced in ISEB 
curriculum: women for Kindergarten through grade IV; 
men for V through VIII in a departmental organization. 
Box B43-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Please write to: 
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WANTED: HEADMASTER FOR 1960 


Unusual opportunity for experienced, forward-looking 
administrator to head long-established coeducational 
country day school in Rocky Mountain region — kinder- 
garten to grade 9. Our graduates are prepared for the most 
exacting preparatory schools. Dedicated faculty, co- 
operative parents, excellent physical plant. 


Box B41-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Please write to: 











TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
POSITION SOUGHT 


Wanted: Interesting position in teaching, adminis- 
tration, or combination. Several years’ experience in 
teaching at elementary and secondary levels. Five years’ 
experience as headmaster of country day school, nursery 
school through grade eight. 

Please write to: Box B 24-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


























ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL SOUGHT 
Young man with experience in elementary teaching 
and possibly administrative experience is needed in Sep- 
tember 1960 by a prominent Mid-west independent school. 
Position has very attractive possibilities. 
Box B45-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Please write to: 

















FACULTY OPENINGS IN 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Well established private day school for girls, vicinity 
of Newton, Mass., will have faculty openings in third and 
fourth grades for the school year 1960-61. Minimum of two 
years’ experience required. Small classes. Good salary. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and Social Security. 


Please write to: Box B48-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











TEACHING POSITION WANTED 
Single male desires teaching position on secondary 
level beginning in fall of 1960. A.B. in English; B.D. in 
Theology; one semester’s work completed toward Master 
of Arts. Counselling experience on college level. Will 
offer recommendations upon request. 
Please write to: Box B 20-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 





























WANTED: GUIDANCE- 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 

Desire guidance-administrative position offering re- 
sponsibilities in guidance and/or administration. Ex- 
tensive professional experience in guidance, administration, 
organizational work and six years of teaching, public and 
private schools. Available fall 1960. 

Please write to: Box B 28-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 











MATHEMATICS TEACHER WANTED 
Long established, large boys’ country day school needs 
teacher of mathematics for one year to take the place of 
a man on leave of absence. Strong department. 
Box B49-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 


Please write to: 


























ONE YEAR POSITION SOUGHT 
Head of history department (10 years) at well-known 
New England preparatory school, currently studying at 
Oxford University to fulfill qualifications for 1961 position, 
desires position for one year only. Interested in secondary 
or college level as one year substitute or sabbatical fill-in. 
Wife experienced Reading Specialist (10 years) might also 
be available. 
Please write to: Box B47-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








HEADMASTER’S POSITION WANTED 


Experienced both as teacher and headmaster and 
presently serving as teaching-headmaster, married man 
with two children desires position as headmaster or 
assistant headmaster, preferably in boys’ or coeducational 
school. 

Please write to: Box B 29-J 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 























LATIN MASTER SEEKS POSITION 
Young experienced gentleman desires position in boys’ 
boarding school. Highest recommendations. Qualifi- 
cations in detail upon request. 
Please write to: Box 52-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 
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DESIRED: BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
POSITION 

Administrator with responsible business and edu- 
cational background desires position in school business 
management. Master’s degree courses in various areas of 
school administration. Yale A. B. economics. Experience 
supervision, public relations, purchasing and other phases 
school and business activities. Résumé available promptly. 

Write to: Box A789-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 














ELEMENTARY POSITION SOUGHT 
Male elementary teacher, age 25, single, B.S. and 
M.Ed., qualified to teach social studies, mathematics, and 
English in grades 4-6, seeks position in private boarding 
or day school. Public and private school experience. 
Coaching ability in sports at elementary level only. 
Please write to: Box B 51-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 























MATH-PHYSICS TEACHER AVAILABLE 
Experienced mathematics and physics teacher under 
40 available September 1960. Advanced Placement 
Physics taught; engineering degree. New England 
location only. 
Please write to: Box B 30-J 
Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 








ATHLETIC DIRECTOR OR TEACHER-COACH 
SEEKS POSITION 


Experienced prep school teacher and successful coach 
is seeking similar position in secondary day school as 
athletic director or teacher-coach. Presently completing 
master’s degree in history. Now teaching mathematics, 
assistant basketball coach and head coach of varsity 
soccer and baseball teams. Experienced in coaching 
football. 

Write to: Box A666-N 


Independent Schools Education Board 
186 Centre Street, Milton 86, Mass. 




















WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Edited by Joun pe Q. Brices, Middlesex School, Concord, Mass. 


Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


CURRICULUM AND CLASSROOM 


Six cadets enrolled in Culver Military Academy’s 
honors English program, Culver, Ind., participated in 
a fall symposium entitled “Sophocles Speaks to the 
Atomic Age,” in the Little Theater of the Eugene C. 
Eppley Auditorium. It was one of the events in the 
school’s first annual Fall Festival weekend. 


The cadets were all members of Blue Key, a Culver 
organization which honors scholars during their junior 
year. 


The panel, moderated by Eppley Chairholder and 
English Department Chairman Arthur G. Hughes, 
discussed the contemporary significance of two of 
Sophocles’ plays — ‘Oedipus Rex’ and ‘Antigone’ — 
written more than 2,300 years ago. They also dis- 
cussed Sophocles’ attention to the nature of man and 
his moral responsibility for his actions. 


The symposium was offered under the auspices of 
the Culver chapter of the Cum Laude society, a 
national scholastic organization on the secondary 
school level. 





Curriculum changes in mathematics and science at 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., begun in 1958, 
were continued this year. The school now requires 
students to take two half courses in science in the 
freshman and sophomore years, as well as one full 
credit in either biology, chemistry, or physics in the 
junior and senior year. The sophomore course is 
entitled an introduction to chemistry and physics, and 
is designed to prepare students for more advanced 
work in these areas. 


Internal changes this year in course material have 
grown out of work done by Anthony Golembeske, 
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Richard Haag, and Edward Spalding under National 
Science Foundation grants for mathematics and 
science. Roderick Beebe, Jr. and James Haddick 
have been following parallel courses of study at Yale 
University. 


One of the effects of the current changes in mathe- 
matics has been to produce a more unified four-year 
program designed to acquaint the student with the 
fundamental theories which underlie all mathematics. 
Plane and solid geometry have been consolidated 
into a one-year course which includes also trigo- 
nometry and advanced algebra. Students are intro- 
duced in their senior year to group and field theories 
and to sets and symbolic logic. Superior students 
have the opportunity to take the advanced placement 
course in calculus and analytic geometry, as in the 
past. 


Parallel developments in science have resulted in a 
closer and more effective integration of secondary 
school and college studies in science, and are producing 
a more articulated relationship between mathematics 
and the study of chemistry and physics. Following 
the program being worked out by the Physical 
Science Study Committee, Richard Haag and Edward 
Spalding are endeavoring to eliminate purely tech- 
nological matters from the conventional physics 
courses in order to press students to a greater under- 
standing of fundamental theory and to an appreciation 
of the current frontiers within the field. PSSC text- 
books, supplemented by simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment in the laboratory, are enabling students to solve 
such complex problems as the measurement of the 
wave length of light and calculating the mass of 
electrons. 





As part of a plan to expand both the curriculum and 
facilities of its language department, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has opened the new McNeil House, 
a four-classroom auxiliary building which will ac- 
commodate all classes in Latin, French, German, and 
Spanish. Formerly a utility installation, the new 
language building has a completely-remodeled interior 
that provides three large rooms and a small area suit- 
able for honors classes and/or private instruction. 
Although landscaping is yet to be done, the school 
has paved a new road which makes the new building 
accessible to the rest of the campus. Equipment 
includes several tape recorders for individual oral 
drill in pronunciation and conversational techniques. 
A new library has also been opened as an adjunct of 
Gage Memorial Library. Current foreign-language 
periodicals supplement the permanent library col- 
lection. 


Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y., will initiate a 
summer language institute of seven weeks’ duration in 
the Russian Language in 1960. This course will be 
offered to high school students who are interested in 
taking Russian as a college entrance credit. It is 
expected that a two-year sequence in the language will 
fulfill the minimum entrance requirements and the 
minimum requirement for the diploma. 


This program, under the direction of E. Robert 
M. Yerburgh, assistant headmaster of Hoosac School, 
will be conducted by two native Russians. Students 
will attend classes five mornings a week and will be 
taught according to the latest methods with emphasis 
upon oral communication and grammatical structure. 
The normal day outside of classes, it is expected, will 
consist of a recreation program which from the 
beginning will use the Russian language as a basis of 
operation. The laboratory method of study will be 
pursued through the use of tape recordings. 


The total enrollment for this program will be 
limited to a maximum of thirty students; a careful 
screening of applicants will bring to the Hoosac 
School campus a number of students with exceptional 
language ability. 





The Reading Laboratory for High Schools, spon- 
sored by Science Research Associates, was established 
at Memphis University School, Memphis, Tenn., 
for the purpose of reading improvement and compre- 
hension as opposed to speed. To attain this goal, 
varying techniques are incorporated involving pri- 
marily the use of commercial developmental reading 
equipment. 


The daily routine in the reading classes includes ten 
minutes of phonetics and speech training, five minutes 
on the tacitron or group work with the tachistoscope, 
twelve minutes of reading laboratory, twelve minutes 
of controlled reading (twice a week), and approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes on the reading rate controllers. 
The reading rate controllers may be used by the 
students at any time either for drill in the techniques 
of reading or for studying lessons in every subject 
area. 


One course may be completed in eight weeks, and 
the laboratory is available for continued study by 
those students who wish to work on their own in the 
further development of reading skills. 


The program at Memphis University School oper- 
ates five days a week for a period of fifty minutes per 
day. The student is urged to spend approximately 
one-half hour on the reading rate controllers, during 
his leisure time, at least three times per week. 
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The Language Laboratory was established in order 
to provide a means by which a language student can 
increase his comprehension of a language and also 
his ability to speak it. 

The Laboratory consists of six individual booths, 
each of which contains a microphone and a set of ear- 
phones which is connected to a tape recorder. 


The system is so constructed that the teacher can 
monitor any student he selects and therefore help 
each student individually. If the teacher desires to 
put a student’s recitation on tape he may do so. 


The Laboratory is used primarily by the students in 
the elementary language classes. 


Students are required to use the Laboratory twice 
a week, and there are student laboratory assistants 
who are on duty during study hall periods. The tapes 
that are used correspond to the lesson being studied 
in the language book. 





Last spring, as an added requirement of their 
English IV course, seniors at Thayer Academy, 
Braintree, Mass., attended a series of lectures on the 
development of the novel, presented by a college 
teacher, Prof. Myron Files of Tufts University. The 
lectures were held at the school. 


The intention underlying the experiment was to 
give the students practical experience in listening to 
and taking notes on lectures by a teacher previously 
unfamiliar to them who presented material of and 
on an intellectual level which they had not as yet 
reached. It was felt that, through concentration upon 
the lectures, simultaneously taking significant notes 
thereon, the seniors would acquire added confidence 
in meeting this sort of demand in their freshman year 
in college. 


The students responded enthusiastically to the inno- 
vation, appearing to profit not only from the practice 
offered and the material presented, but also from 
exposure to the erudition of a college professor. 
Faculty members connected with the undertaking 
welcomed it as an example of full implementation of 
the “master teacher” plan. All agreed that the 
results of the experiment were more than sufficient 
to justify its repetition. 





In attempting to bring the courses into line with 
the recommendations of the C.E.E.B. commission on 
mathematics, Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass., has revised its program for the senior year. 
Every student in the school is taking a mathematics 
course of some kind. In the senior year a boy has a 


choice of four different courses, depending upon his 
interests and ability. For boys with only moderate 
achievement “Math Review,” which is primarily a 
review of plane geometry and algebra, is available. 
For capable boys who are not planning to continue 
the study of math in college a conventional senior 
course in advanced algebra, trigonometry, analytic 
geometry and a little solid geometry is offered. 


The able boys who have a particular interest in or 
need for a better background in math may enroll in 
two separate courses. In one course about six or 
seven weeks is spent on the concepts of sets, the 
algebra of sets, functions and relations, and a fairly 
complete, although not always rigorous, development 
of the number systems. This is followed by a semester 
of trigonometry with emphasis on the theory of the 
trigonometric functions and periodicity. After a little 
solid geometry, the remainder of the year deals 
primarily with probability and statistics. 


The second course for the advanced students is 
divided between advanced algebra, analytic geometry, 
and the foundations of calculus. In the calculus the 
emphasis is upon the understanding of the concepts of 
functions, continuity, limits, and so forth. There is a 
considerable amount of overlapping between the six 
or seven topics covered, and particular pains are taken 
to show this by use of sets, functions, domain and 
range, graphs, and repeated reference to the various 
number systems. As far as possible the work in these 
two courses is presented in the spirit of modern 
mathematics, taking into consideration, however, that 
many students will be taking College Board exams 
and perhaps preparing for engineering schools. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


New York University will offer at New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
another program of graduate courses, each carrying 
three points of university credit. The first of the new 
series, it was announced by Bartlett E. S. Chappell, 
headmaster at NYMA, will begin on February 4, 
1960, and will require a total of thirty hours of 
instruction. 


“Selected Topics in Modern Mathematics” is the 
name of the course, which will be taught by Dr. John 
Kinsella of the NYU School of Education and will 
last for ten three-hour sessions. A minimum of thirty 
students, teachers from the member institutions of the 
Mid-Hudson Independent School Association and the 
public schools of the region, must enroll. Again 
serving as secretary for the course is Thomas N. 
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Murray, assistant director of athletics at New York 
Military Academy. 


SUMMER ADVANCED STUDY PROGRAM 


Last summer, Thayer Academy, in Braintree, 
Mass., acting jointly with the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and aided by grants from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation and the National Science Founda- 
tion, conducted its second successive advanced 
study program in science and mathematics. Fifty- 
five academically talented eleventh grade students, 
both boys and girls, were screened from 250 applicants 
to participate in this ten-week program, the purpose of 
which was threefold: (1) to increase general compe- 
tence in science and mathematics; (2) to familiarize 
students with the problems of initiating, planning, 
and conducting research; and (3) to promote better 
understanding of the roles of scientists and engineers. 


The program included two weeks of advanced 
instruction at Thayer Academy conducted by visiting 
scientists and Thayer faculty personnel. After these 
orientation sessions, students were separately assigned 
to work for eight weeks in the laboratories of fifteen 
industries, seven universities (Boston University, 
Brandeis, Brown, Harvard, M.I.T., Tufts, and 
Massachusetts), and a medical center, with each 
student receiving the individual supervision of a 
cooperating scientist. Although the nature of the 
laboratory assignments differed widely, in general 
they involved concentration upon single independent 
research projects. Each student prepared a formal 
paper on his work, and made an oral presentation at 
the end of the ten weeks. Evening meetings were held 
weekly at Thayer Academy to enable the students to 
get together and discuss their experiences; scientists 
attended these meetings as guest speakers. 


At the instigation of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare: Office of Education, 
an evaluation and follow-up study of the Thayer 
Academy program has been conducted by Harvard 
University’s Graduate School of Education; this 
represents the only intensive study made to date of 
such summer programs. A preliminary report released 
by the Harvard study group reflects the following 
findings: (1) concerning changes in student perception 
of science and scientists, “it can definitely be claimed 
that the students did change significantly during this 
time”; (2) concerning changes in science and mathe- 
matics abilities, improvement over the ten-week 
period was “greater than the difference between the 
published means for college freshmen and sopho- 
mores”; and (3) concerning changes in career plans, 


“the most frequent effect of the program seemed to be 
the crystallization of career goals which were tentative 
at the beginning of the program.” 


NEW ELECTION PROCEDURE 


Southern Arizona School For Boys, Tucson, 
Ariz, has put into operation a new system for electing 
its three top student officers. Without denying the 
democratic rights of free choice and secret ballot, it 
places suffrage on a level above the usual popularity 
contest and minimizes the spell of campaign oratory 
and personal charm. 


The complete election routine now asks for more 
thoughtful pondering than is required of the adult 
voter on graver issues, and it undoubtedly increases 
the respect of the participants for the qualities and 
demands of leadership. 


Basis of the new procedure is a character chart that 
spells out ten attributes, each scaled in five steps 
between positive (4 points) and negative (0 points), 
which the students use in assaying the fitness of 
eligible candidates. The two boys thus rated highest 
by their peers are nominees for the office. 


The charted qualifications, as drawn up by Head- 
master Russell B. Fairgrieve, include willingness to 
cooperate, emotional stability, initiative, common 
sense, personality, reliability, academic record, aca- 
demic potential, leadership history, and leadership 
potential. 


Student government at SAS is in the hands of the 
Hopi Council and the headmaster, ex officio. The 
president, vice president, and secretary of the Council 
are elected by the entire student body. The six class 
presidents complete the group. 


Heretofore, the three officers were elected at the 
close of the previous school year, the president from 
the junior class, the vice president a sophomore, and 
the secretary a member of the Lower School. Any 
student in the proper class could run for office. 
Graduating seniors did not cast a ballot but fully used 
their influence to affect others. Boys new to the 
school in the fall had to accept the fait accompli. 


Under the revised system, new boys do not have a 
part in nominating candidates, all of whom must have 
spent at least one year at SAS, but they have an equal 
voice with old boys in the final elections, now held 
at the end of the first week of the school year. 


During the summer, far from electioneering pres- 
sures, each old boy who was returning in September 
was mailed three rating charts and a list, by classes, 
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of the schoolmates who would be coming back with 
him. Instructions were to consider each candidate in 
the light of the position for which his class standing 
made him eligible, to use the scale to reckon the 
numerical standing of those who seemed best qualified, 
and to send back a completed chart, with the ratings 
indicated in all ten categories, for his choice of candi- 
date for each office. 


When the reports came back to school in late 
August, the numerical results were tallied by a three- 
man committee composed of the headmaster, the 
dean of boys, and a past president of the Council. 
The two top contenders for each office were named 
at the opening of school, a Monday morning. The 
following Wednesday night a spokesman for each 
nominee was given five minutes in which to urge his 
election. The six candidates themselves spoke briefly 
Sunday evening. Ballots were cast that night, and 
the results announced Monday morning. 


The outcome was not as close as the nominating 
charts had suggested it might be — the gap perhaps 
determined by the superficial impact of personalities 
on the new voters. But the nominees were all so 
highly qualified that nobody else could be too dis- 
appointed by the results. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 


A history of Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., has been written by Dr. Charles C. Mather, 
veteran faculty member. 


Entitled 4 History of Culver Military Academy — 
1894-1956, the book traces the history of the Academy 
from its first conception by Henry Harrison Culver, 
the founder, through the administration of Col. W. E. 
Gregory, the fifth superintendent. 


A large section is devoted to the life of Mr. Culver 
and his experiences in the vicinity of Lake Maxin- 
kuckee. In relating these events, Dr. Mather has 
captured the flavor of mid-America in the late 19th 
century. The history is organized, following the 
story of Mr. Culver’s life, by relating the accomplish- 
ments and problems of each superintendent. 


Dr. Mather has served the Academy as an English 
and dramatics instructor, chairman of the English 
department, assistant to the superintendent, and 
chairman or member of many important academic 
committees. Although officially “‘retired,” he still 
serves the academy as a member of its public relations 
department. 


Howard G. Platt, head of the science department of 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has announced that Germantown Friends School is 
launching a new educational publication, Studies in 
Education. Vol. 1, No.1, was mailed out to friends and 
patrons of the school, as well as to schools, colleges, 
and universities which have interests in common with 
Germantown Friends. The first issue is on the subject 
“The Artist — Society’s Stepchild,” and is the address 
of Richard K. Winslow, professor of music at Wesleyan 
University, delivered in March, 1959. 


Mr. Platt says about the new venture, “Studies in 
Education is a vehicle designed to encourage creative 
thinking and writing on the part of the faculty or 
others associated with the school. The articles it will 
contain often may be considered as progress reports 
on projects being explored or developed; they are not 
designed to crystalize our thinking. The publication 
will give the school an opportunity to share our 
thinking with other groups and perhaps be a means 
through which it can carry out its responsibility to 
the community and to education in this country.” 





John Graham, head of the history department at 
Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., and Alfred A. Getman, head of the 
Lower School at Maumee Valley Country Day School, 
Maumee, O., spent Friday and Saturday, December 
4 and 5, acting as consultants on “Teaching in the 
Independent School” for undergraduates at Oberlin 
College, in Ohio. They were taking part in the 
Oberlin College Career Conference for Men, which 
takes place every second year. 


On Friday afternoon and evening the two men, 
representing the Association of Independent Schools 
of Detroit and Vicinity, appeared at round table 
sessions to give explanations and to answer questions 
about the role and activities of the independent 
school and of the nature of a teacher’s life in such a 
setting. Despite the official title of the conference, 
coeds as well as men students attended the sessions. 
On Saturday there were interviews with under- 
graduates interested in pursuing Friday’s discussions 
further. The two men saw some twenty-five colle- 
gians in all and felt that they had done a useful job 
of missionary work in making known the independent 
school story in this area of the United States. 





Under the co-sponsorship of Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., and Pingry School, Elizabeth, 
N. J., the first choral festival of boys’ independent 
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schools in the New York metropolitan area was 
presented in the new Pingry gymnasium on May 22, 
1959. Participating were the glee clubs and specialty 
groups of the Collegiate School and Trinity School, 
both in New York City, and the two sponsoring 
institutions. 


The program was divided into four sections plus a 
closing group by the massed glee clubs, under the 
direction of John L. Baldwin, professor of Music, 
Hamilton College, and director of the Hamilton choir. 
The Collegiate Glee Club was under the direction of 
Robert Carlson; the Hackley glee club was conducted 
by Warren G. Hunke; the Trinity glee club under 
John Harms; and the Pingry glee club under Antoine 
duBourg and Richard Baldwin. The Pingry brass 
ensemble supplemented the school’s choristers in two 
sacred works. In all, two hundred boys participated 
in the festival. 





The annual Memphis University School, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., summer trip overseas will have as its 
objectives this summer Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Egypt, and will be 
called “The Beginnings of Civilization Tour.” Tour 
leader again will be William Hatchett, department of 
English. Interesting places to be visited will be 
Rome, Pompeii, Athens, Istanbul, Beirut, Baalbek, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Cairo, Luxor, 
Karnak, and the Valley of the Kings. 


Summer before last, the boys visited the ruins of 
ancient Troy, in northwest Turkey, and last summer, 
under the direction of David Morelock, department 
of modern languages, the trip included a tour of all 
of western Europe. 





Language teaching comes alive for students when 
the instructors speak like natives. For the parents of 
students at Morgan Park Academy, Chicago, IIl., 
the proof of the pudding was a demonstration given 
to the Mothers’ Club at their November meeting. 
Robert Foss, Chairman of the language department 
and former Fulbright Scholar in France, joined forces 
with the two new members of the language staff, Dr. 
Louis Arriola, a Doctoral graduate of the University 
of Havana and teacher of Spanish, and Mrs. Micheline 
Vogt, a native of France and graduate of the Ecole 
Normale d’Institutrices, to show how it is done. 


An actual classroom situation was the principal 
means of showing the importance of speaking a 
language as a way to greater interest in and enjoy- 
ment of a culture other than the students’ own. 


Ninth graders at Morgan Park Academy, 
Chicago, IIl., have succeeded in placing their teachers 
under scrutiny. How? A Study Habits Course has 
been inaugurated for all freshmen. Different from 
most “How to Study” programs, the Academy ap- 
proach stresses the three-sided aspect of study 
techniques: (1) to make parents aware of the proper 
conditions and methods of study, (2) to orient the 
faculty as to their own responsibility for presenting the 
proper skills, (3) to instill a basic understanding of 
reasons for improving study habits. A careful review 
showed that most of the students had never had an 
opportunity to learn the actual skills necessary to 
efficient study, and, what is more revealing, that 
teachers seldom took the time to analyze the ap- 
proach to study required in their respective subject 
matter fields. 


The Study Habits Course at Morgan Park is 
directed by James B. Draper, Jr., Principal of the 
Upper School. The freshmen take the course twice a 
week throughout the first semester. The subject 
matter of the course is closely correlated with a series 
of weekly written assignments and individual confer- 
ences. Parents are made fully aware of the program. 
An outline of the principal topics follows: 


Self-analysis of problems of study 
Essential equipment of study 

Desire to learn 

Development of interest and motivation 
Student-Teacher conferences 

Effective listening 

Getting organized through outlines 
Developing a vocabulary in each subject 
Taking notes 

10. Reviewing for tests 

11. Taking tests and examinations 


WEnrPALPSPrP> 


An extensive outline of the Study Skills Course is 
available from the Academy and may prove helpful 
to other schools that are trying to solve the problems 
of this obvious but frequently overlooked area. 





W. Randolph Burgess, Permanent United States 
Representative to the North Atlantic Council 
(NATO), took time out of a busy schedule to return 
to his school to talk with students about the Morgan 
Park Academy of his day and to discuss inter- 
national affairs. 


Ambassador Burgess’ talk was the first in a series 
of talks which will bring prominent alumni to the 
academy campus to speak to the student body. 


Another visitor, a nationally prominent educational 
figure, made himself inconspicuous for two days in 
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November when he returned to Morgan Park Aca- 
demy to evaluate the progress and changes made 
since he visited the school when it maintained the 
former military program in 1958. Perry Dunlap 
Smith, Headmaster Emeritus of the North Shore 
Country Day School, came to the Academy at the 
request of the Board of Trustees and reported his 
findings in a letter to Board President, Arthur B. 
Horton. 


During his visit Mr. Smith attended classes by 
quietly slipping into rooms unannounced, questioned 
students and teachers, and was given full access to all 
school records. A report which Mr. Smith gave the 
Board of Trustees two years ago greatly influenced 
the decision to drop the military program. His report 
this time expressed his satisfaction with the progress 
the school is making. 





For the past year Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., has enjoyed a rewarding association 
with TV station WRLP. There have been many 
suggestions for programs and various types have been 
presented. The school has found that the most 
satisfactory are those featuring the smaller singing 
groups and interviews with small groups of students, 
such as foreign students and national scholarship 
winners. The climax of this pJeasant school-station 
relationship came this past fall when the final football 
game with Deerfield Academy was televised — the 
first such presentation in western New England. 





Since the establishment of the on-campus office of 
alumni affairs at New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., in 1956, numerous activi- 
ties have been inaugurated to supplement and coordi- 
nate the efforts of the NYMA Alumni Association, 
founded in 1902. 


Among the most recent are two, organized in 
conjunction with the board of governors of the alumni 
association: the roster of class representatives and the 
office of placement. 


Letters were sent out to some fifty-six members of 
the alumni body (later this number was extended to 
sixty-seven), asking them to serve as class represent- 
atives, from the “Old Guard” (1894-1904) to the 
Class of 1959. The aim of the representative is to 
establish closer contact between the members of his 
class, with the office of alumni affairs, and with the 
NYMaA Alumni Association. Through the represent- 
ative more and better notes are acquired for The 
Shield, the alumni magazine, and follow-up announce- 


ments are being sent out about fall homecoming, the 
annual alumni dinner, the NYMA dinner dance, and 
the reunion events during graduation week. 


For the Office of Placement the aim is two-fold: (1) 
To assist younger alumni in finding positions in 
various lines of business, industry, and in the pro- 
fessions. (2) To help alumni who are in executive 
positions to obtain the names of good candidates for 
their offices as soon as these men become available 
for such employment. 





The Richard C. Leach Foundation has financed a 
plan which will bring to The Pingry School, Hillside, 
N. J., as guest speakers, experts in the fields of the 
social sciences, natural sciences, and the humanities. 
Through the generosity of the foundation, there will 
be secured appropriate lecturers whose talks are 
intended to stimulate interest in the great areas of 
learning. 


The first of these distinguished speakers was Julien 
Bryan, lecturer, photographer, traveler, and authority 
on several peoples, who visited Pingry for three days, 
starting November 30. At that time, he lectured on 
and showed moving pictures of Russia, which he had 
visited last September. He spent two days visiting 
classes and discussing world problems with groups of 
boys; he also lectured and showed a second moving 
picture concerning the Middle East. 





A series of meetings with prominent authorities on 
educational subjects has been scheduled for the 
faculty of Rhodes School, New York City, it has 
been announced by David F. Merrall, Vice President 
of the school. 


On Monday, December 7, Dr. Frank H. Bowles, 
President of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and Consultant to Rhodes School, continued a dis- 
cussion on “What Colleges Expect of Students,” 
which was begun at last month’s faculty meeting. 


Meetings of the science and mathematics depart- 
ments, led by Dr. Morris Meister, President of Bronx 
Community College and Rhodes School consultant, 
are being held, as follows: On Wednesday, December 
16, Dr. Alexander Joseph of the Physical Science 
Study Committee discussed the teaching of physics, 
as developed by the P.S.S.C., with motion picture 
films. On Wednesday, January 13, 1960, the guest 
speaker will be Dr. Julius H. Hlavaty of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, who will discuss his 
experiences with the new program in secondary school 
mathematics. 
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Dr. Harry L. Levy, Dean of Hunter College, also a 
Rhodes consultant, will meet with the language 
department of Rhodes at Hunter College. The 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. Dora Bashour, 
Director of the Hunter Language Laboratory, who 
will describe the working of the laboratory. 


This month’s general faculty meeting, held on 
November 18, was addressed by Fred M. Hechinger, 
Education Editor of the New York Times, who spoke 
on “Outlooks in College Entrance.” 





The first Conroy Fellow of the 1959-60 academic 
year at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., was Sir 
Leslie Munro of New Zealand, the United Nations’ 
special representative on the question of Hungary 
and former president of the United Nations’ General 
Assembly. Accompanied by Lady Munro, Sir Leslie 
spent from October 23 to October 25 at the school. 
During this time he addressed the students and 
faculty and also met informally with the school and 
participated in general in its life. 





The Scarborough Country Day School, Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson, N. Y., held its annual book fair 
during National Book Week in November. Its oper- 
ation is unusual in that it is planned and operated 
entirely by parents of youngsters in the school, and in 
that it serves primarily as a community service. The 
funds that are raised through book purchases are used 
for school library acquisitions. 


This year’s major attractions of interest to the 
community as a whole, beyond the actual books 
themselves, were a number of lectures by prominent 
authors and illustrators, including Carl Carmer, Tony 
Palazzo, Ben Botkin and Mrs. Winifred Lubell, dealing 
with their respective fields of interest. In addition, 
there were on display excellent shadow box scenes 
from the Beatrix Potter books created by Miss Frances 
Phelps of the Greenwich Library staff, and an art 
show displaying original sketches and woodcuts by 
illustrators Tony Palazzo, Walt Kelly, Wanda Gag, 
Antonio Frasconi, Crockett Johnson, Gene Zion, Dr. 
Seuss and others. Another special feature was a 
demonstration of oregami, the Japanese art of paper 


folding. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy band, of 
Wayne, Pa., made its first international trip in 
October. The 65-member unit, under the direction of 
Lt. Colonel D. Keith Feltham, presented a concert for 


the student body of the Royal Military College of 
Canada, Kingston, Ontario, on October 16, and played 
for a parade formation the following day. 





Verde Valley School, Sedona, Ariz., on November 
12 to 14, took its entire student body to Phoenix for 
four annual projects allotted to the four college pre- 
paratory grades. 


The 9th graders learned about the Salt River Valley 
Project, a cooperative organization to provide farmer 
members with irrigation water. The students heard 
how the organization is set up and saw large wall maps 
of the dams and main canals. Then they observed a 
diversion dam, canal, lateral, sub-lateral, and siphon 
tubes taking water directly onto the fields, as well as 
huge pumps bringing supplementary water from 
underground. The water table in the Phoenix area is 
dropping every year. As the city is growing rapidly 
in population, as increased acreage is under cultivation, 
as the Chamber of Commerce is encouraging more and 
more people to move to this area, and as no solution 
has yet been found to increase the water supply, this 
big civic problem caused the 9th graders to do some 
creative thinking. 


The 10th graders studied commercial farms. They 
saw vegetables being loaded on freight cars and en- 
tire cars being refrigerated. On the farms they ob- 
served at work large numbers of Mexican seasonal 
agricultural laborers who come by treaty arrangement 
with Mexico, and also Navaho Indian agricultural 
laborers fresh off the Reservation. These students 
were guided as to what problems they must evaluate. 


The 11th graders were given the project of unionism 
and industrial relations. They visited Goldwater’s 
Department Store, which is non-union and has happy 
relations between management and sales clerks. It 
offers almost all of the benefits to be found in unionized 
concerns. They also visited the headquarters of the 
C. 1. O. and A. F. of L. to hear Mr. Tice, the Regional 
Union Head, talk about the history of unionism. The 
next visit was to the Goodyear Aircraft Plant, which 
has a happy relationship with the Union. They saw 
the production line and then talked to management 
representatives about their working relationships 
with the Union. Lastly, this group went to the Bay- 
less chain market, where Mr. Guffey, the Personnel 
Relations man, discussed the battle that this market 
had with the Union and how management won. From 
this program, students learned both the union and 
non-union point of view. As students talk to manage- 
ment and labor separately, and as the school takes 
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no sides, these 11th graders had to draw their own 
conclusions. 


The 12th graders studied city government. They 
were given opportunities to see prisoners lining up to 
go to the court room, after which they visited the 
city court and later talked to the judge. In order to 
learn about the operation of the City of Phoenix, they 
were conducted to the City Hall and to each of the 
various departments for explanations by department 


heads. 


For two nights the entire school camped out at the 
edge of the city in an area provided by the Salt River 
Project Organization. Camp activities included a 
movie powered by the 110 volt generators available 
in two of the school trucks. On return to Verde 
Valley School, each class took examinations on its 
particular project. The school offers a quarter point 
on students’ combined reports on all field trips. 





Allan Bradley, headmaster of the Friends Secondary 
School for boys at Kamusinga, near Lake Victoria, 
Kenya, visited The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for a full school day in November. 
He is an outstanding English educator, a graduate of 
Bootham Friends School, with the degree of Master of 
Arts from Cambridge University. He is a member of 
Oldham Friends Meeting in London Yearly Meeting. 


The Bradley family went to Friends Africa Mission 
in 1955 to meet a special challenge. That was to 
build up the first secondary school in the spiralling 
educational program conducted by Friends Africa 
Mission. There were few secondary schools in all of 
Kenya. In the area served by Friends, about one boy 
in a thousand has an opportunity to attend a second- 
ary school. The Kamusinga Friends School, located 
fifty miles north of Kaimosi, was begun early in 1957 
and enrolls 150 students from thirty-four intermediate 
schools. The curriculum is frankly academic, but 
there are many extracurricular activities, including a 
Debating Society, Choir, Music Club, Arts and 
Crafts Group, Dramatic Society, and a Fishermen’s 
Club (for Bible study, worship and Christian fellow- 
ship). 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


Having reached its goal of $600,000 in June 1959, 
eighteen months ahead of schedule, the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Development Program of The Cate School, 
Carpinteria, Calif., has now gone into the building 
phase. On September 19, the trustees awarded the 
contract for the new construction and alterations 


involved in the program. Work started September 
29 and is now well under way. 


The contract calls for the construction of three new 
buildings and alterations to two others. A classroom 
and office building, an 18-boy dormitory, and a chapel 
will be built; and additions will be made to the gym- 
nasium and dining room. 


For the chapel, a baroque-style organ is being 
designed by Casavant Fréres of Quebec. A committee 
of artists, including Joseph Knowles of the Cate 
faculty and Joseph Bradley ’35, is working on designs 
for stained glass windows. 





Colorado Academy, Denver, Colo., has more than 
doubled its enrollment and teaching staff in the four 
years that F. Charles Froelicher has been headmaster. 
There have also been improvements and additions to 
the curriculum, capital improvements through a 
parents’ giving program, and the beginning of an 
endowment fund made possible by a grant from a 
large philanthropic foundation. 


Eighty-six students registered for the school year of 
1955-56, with eight faculty members; in September of 
1959, 180 boys, thirty of them boarders, enrolled for 
work with eighteen fulltime masters. June 1960 will 
see the first Colorado Academy graduation, with five 
boys ready to tackle college. 


Curriculum improvements include the growth of the 
foreign language to four languages offered: Latin, 
French, German, and Spanish. French is taught in the 
first through sixth grades, and is offered as an elective 
in the higher grades. The Illinois program of teaching 
modern mathematics, in its second year at the Aca- 
demy, has proved very successful, and will be con- 
tinued and expanded. 


The inauguration of a parents’ giving program has 
resulted in such physical improvements as a com- 
pletely remodeled dining hall, a new gymnasium, and 
improvements to dormitories and other buildings. 


Headmaster Froelicher and the seventeen-member 
board of trustees have plans for the further orderly 
increase of the student body and faculty and for 
growth in the financial strength of the school. 


During the 1959-60 school year, parents will be 
asked to give $40,000, $25,000 of which is to be used 
to match an endowment grant from a foundation. If 
the parents do match the grant, it will be doubled, so 
that a total of $75,000 will be available to the school 
as a start on a permanent endowment fund. 
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The headmaster and trustees are also seeking 
$250,000 as a capital improvements fund to build a 
new dormitory and four faculty homes on the 74-acre 
campus. Of this sum, $100,000 has already been 
pledged by patrons of the school. 





The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., announced on 
October 17 the beginning of a capital gifts campaign 
to raise $600,000 to further the expansion and develop- 
ment of the school’s facilities and educational program. 
As part of a continuing program begun in 1950, at 
the time of the school’s 100th anniversary, the present 
campaign has as its objectives the conversion of 
buildings on the Bourne estate to expanded dining 
and kitchen facilities. The Bourne properties, ac- 
quired in August 1958, included a sizable residence 
already being used for a dormitory for thirty-five, a 
new chapel, seminar rooms, and a board room. 


The former dining and kitchen areas are to be 
converted to expanded library space. Other plans call 
for the expansion of both student and faculty housing, 
and for the improvement of classrooms and labora- 
tories. 


Headmaster Ogden Miller has reported that over 
$165,000 has already been contributed by a small 
number of Gunnery friends, thus establishing early in 
the campaign a high goal for individual generosity. 


The Gunnery’s capital gifts campaign was intro- 
duced on October 17 by a two day convocation, 
attended by over six hundred alumni, parents and 
friends of the school. Featured events of the weekend 
were the annual parents’ interviews with members of 
the faculty, a dinner and panel discussion on the topic 
of “The American independent school — its place, 
value, opportunities and its responsibilities in Ameri- 
can education.” Members of the panel were Dr. 
Seymour St. John of Choate, E. Laurence Springer, 
The Pingry School, Hollis S. French of Miss Porter’s 
School, and Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., vice president of 
Pan-American Airways and chairman of the board of 
advisors of the Connecticut Foundation for Inde- 
pendent Schools. Ogden Miller, headmaster of The 
Gunnery, served as moderator. 


The main address was delivered at a luncheon on 
Saturday by Dr. William Yandell Elliott of Harvard 
and consultant to the State Department. Dr. Elliott 
launched a vigorous attack on the proponents of 
mediocrity in education, urging a return to funda- 
mentals and the “pursuit of excellence” through hard 
work. Discipline, a sense of responsibility and a 
dedication to high intellectual and moral standards, he 


asserted, can best be conveyed to students by the 
examples which individual teachers in independent 
schools set. 





The newest addition to the facilities of The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., is a dormitory which is 
ideally suited to the principles of a “family school.” 
Dedicated to the memory of one of the most beloved of 
Hill masters, The Alfred G. Rolfe House provides a 
homelike atmosphere in a central living room from 
which emanate four ten-boy halls — two floors to the 
east and two to the west. This room has proved to be 
the focal point of the house, for boys flock there in 
their leisure time to play chess, checkers, or scrabble 
at one of the game tables, to sit in upholstered chairs 
or on a thick rug before the television set, to hold a 
bull session in front of the fireplace, or to curl up on a 
divan with a magazine. 


Yet, privacy is also afforded boys and masters who 
live in Rolfe House. All of the rooms are for two boys. 
In some rooms, the furniture is so arranged as to 
provide a private study area for each occupant. This 
experimental arrangement has proved to be so popular 
that consideration is now being given to rearranging 
the furniture in all rooms the same way. As for 
faculty, two masters with families live in two-story 
apartments which a split-level construction allows. 
Each apartment contains three bedrooms, a bath and 
a half, a large living room with fireplace, a fully 
equipped kitchen, and a study with fireplace. The 
apartment extends to the south and has a private 
entrance, but the master’s study —on the second 
floor of his apartment —is adjacent to the boys’ 
living room and the hall of which he has charge. 
Thus, the hallmaster is provided with privacy while 
he is still in a position to fulfill his duties to a hall 
of ideal size. The top floor of boys is supervised by 
two bachelors whose apartments, consisting of a study 
with fireplace, a kitchenette, a bedroom, and a bath, 
are directly above those of the married men. 


Rolfe House is the first project completed as a 
result of the recent development program, which 
realized over $3,000,000 for The Hill. In addition to 
the $450,000 spent to replace an old dormitory with 
Rolfe House, many other projects are under way. 
Faculty salaries have improved considerably; work is 
beginning on a $62,000 unit which will house two 
faculty families; $400,000 has been allocated to the 
construction of a service building and maintenance 
area which will also provide living quarters for staff; 
and the baseball and soccer fields have been relocated 
and a new outdoor track built. 
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Hoosac School, Hoosick, N. Y., is undertaking a 
fund raising campaign for the building of a new 
Memorial Dining Hall designed to seat approximately 
200 people. Anticipating a rise in student population 
to about 125, Hoosac expects that the Memorial 
Dining Hall will also contain either additional class- 
room or dormitory accommodations. Construction 
of the building will probably begin in the spring of 
1960 with completion by the fall of 1961. 





Ground was broken for a $935,000 twenty-seven 
room classroom building for the Kamehameha 
School for Boys in Honolulu, Hawaii, in mid- 
November. 


The new construction will provide facilities for a 
total enrollment of 625 boys in grades nine through 


twelve. It will be ready for occupancy in September 
1960. 


The first two floors will contain eighteen classrooms 
and two faculty workrooms. In addition, there will 
be a large multi-purpose room, which can be used as a 


small assembly hall or converted into two regular 
classrooms. 


The third floor will house the science and business 
education classes. In one wing will be two chemistry 
and physics laboratories, two biology and general 
science laboratories, and one general classroom. The 
other wing will contain three classrooms for com- 
mercial courses. 


A large area below the first-floor level will house 
facilities for the day students, who comprise ap- 
proximately half the total enrollment of the school. 
There will be dressing, locker, and shower rooms, and 
a day-student lounge and recreation area. A dis- 
pensary and adjoining waiting room will also be in 
this area. 


The new building will be connected with the present 
classroom, library, and assembly hall area by an 
underpass beneath the main campus road. 





During the past summer the final steps in the 
construction of the new campus of The Kinkaid 
School, Houston, Tex., were completed with the 
building of the headmaster’s residence and the 
equipping of the art and shop studios. The school 
now occupies a beautifully wooded 40-acre site eleven 
miles from downtown Houston. There are five class- 
room units built around the community facilities 
which include auditorium, cafeteria, studios, offices, 
and gymnasia, Air-conditioned and of contemporary 


design, the plant represents an investment of nearly 
$3,000,000. 


Among the more significant curriculum develop- 
ments of the past two years at Kinkaid is the extension 
of the summer school to include advanced studies 
programs in science and history. Dr. Carl Reed, 
principal of the high school department, again directed 
this year an Advanced Science Program for a selected 
group of superior students drawn from the Houston 
area. Participating on the staff were members of the 
Kinkaid science faculty and professors and graduate 
students drawn from Rice Institute, University of 
Houston, and Baylor Medical School. William 
Cunningham, assistant principal and head of the 
history department, directed a six-weeks program in 
Russian Studies which enjoyed the enthusiastic sup- 
port of high school and college students. Special 
lecturers participated and considerable use was made 
of visual aids. An extension of these advanced 


studies programs is contemplated for the summer of 
1960. 





Two separate fund drives, both with distinctly 
academic objectives, are being conducted this year by 
the Old Boys (alumni) Association and the Parents 
Association of The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


The Old Boys are running a special eight-months 
campaign, two months longer than before, to raise a 
fund for the school’s new Shankweiler Hall of Science. 
The building, fifth to be erected at Manlius within 
the past decade, was completed during the summer 
at a cost of $35,000 and is now in use by chemistry 
and physics students. 


The Parents Association launched a campaign in 
November to increase the number of books in the 
school library as much in one year as the normal new 
book budget would in eight years. This library 
advancement project has a target of $6,400. New 
books are being purchased as gifts are received. They 
will be ordered for all academic departments, and 
special attention is being given to increasing the 
number of multiple copies of standard texts for 
assigned collateral reading. National chairmen of the 
Parents Association drive are The Rev. John R. 
Scarlett, Oswego, N. Y., an Episcopal clergyman, and 
Richard G. Dower, Cazanovia, N. Y., an insurance 
executive. 





Dr. Lee A. DuBridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology, was the principal speaker at 
the dedication of the new south campus of the Poly- 
technic School, Pasadena, Calif., on Sunday after- 
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noon, December 13. The dedicatory ceremonies were 
part of an open house planned by the trustees for 
parents, alumni, and other friends, whose confidence 
and loyal support have made possible the expansion of 
Polytechnic’s educational program to include the work 
of the senior high school. All rooms on the new 
campus, which has been in daily use since September, 
were open for the inspection of guests. 





The appointment of J. Appleton Thayer as the first 
Donner Foundation Master at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., has been announced by the Rector, 
the Rev. Matthew J. Warren. 


Establishment of the Donner Mastership at St. 
Paul’s has resulted from a $300,000 grant, designated 
as the Donner Teaching Endowment, from the Donner 
Foundation of Philadelphia. Income from the grant 
will provide annual salary for a full-time master 
spending a major portion of his time in teaching 
rather than in administrative or other duties. 


Mr. Thayer has taught Latin and Greek at St. 
Paul’s since 1930 and was head of the classics depart- 
ment from 1946 to 1959. 





Following its dedication in the spring of last year, 
the Moore Building of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., is receiving its initial year’s use as the first 
building of the school designed primarily for the 
teaching of mathematics. The building contains, in 
addition to eight classrooms and four offices, a lecture 
hall used by the various departments of the school to 
fulfill the needs of their expanding lecture systems. 


The modified federal style of the brick-faced build- 
ing is designed to harmonize with adjoining buildings, 
creating, with them, an informal academic quadrangle. 

The Moore Building has been named for its donor, 


Paul Moore, an alumnus of the school and father of 
the president of the board of trustees. 





At Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., Head- 
master Appleton H. Seaverns reports that a new 
dining hall and library building has been under 
construction since last spring. The red brick structure 
of colonial design encloses approximately 25,000 
square feet. On the first level there is a wood panelled 
dining hall with a seating capacity of approximately 
300, complete kitchen facilities, large lobby and a 
faculty lounge. On the second level above the lobby 
and faculty lounge, there are dormitory facilities for 


fourteen boys and a teacher. A library of 20,000 to 
25,000 volumes with study areas is a principal feature 
of the lower level. Also on this level, there is a snack 
bar, a senior lounge, staff rooms, and provision storage. 


It is expected that the building will be completed 
for dedication on the annual Spring Day, May 21, 
1960 and that all of its facilities will be ready for use 
in September. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
dedicated a $1,000,000 student union building in honor 
of Major General Richard K. Mellon, Pittsburgh 
financier, at ceremonies on November 8, attended by 
more than 5,000 persons. 


Mellon Hall, a gift of General Mellon, took more 
than a year to construct. It provides facilities for all 
of the academy’s social and other extra-curricular 
activities, including a ballroom and lounge, a five- 
lane bowling alley with automatic pin-setters, twelve- 
position rifle and pistol ranges with electric target 
returns, offices and photographic darkrooms for 
student publications, five piano practice rooms and 
ten music appreciation rooms, five game rooms, an 
office suite for the alumni association and fifteen other 
rooms for club and organization meetings. 


MEETINGS 


Friends’ Schools Day was held at Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., this year on October 12. 
Friends’ Schools Day, a one day conference of Friends’ 
schools administrators and teachers of an area reaching 
to Ohio and south to Washington, D.C., is held every 
two years. More than 650 Friends’ schools represent- 
atives met for an all day series of seminars this year, 
the theme of which was “The individual Friendly 
balance between limitation and freedom.” 


André Trocmé, traveling secretary of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, an international peace organization, 
in the principal address said that it would be “a 
tragedy if we did not learn from communism” in 
respect to its enthusiasm for teaching. 


What Friends’ schools can do to increase this 
quality was the central theme of seminar groups 
throughout the session. Jack C. Gilbert, director of 
the lower school, was chairman of the arrangements 
for the conference. 





John Graham, president of the Association of 
Independent Schools of Detroit and Vicinity, and 
head of the history department at Grosse Pointe 
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University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., 
invited Helen Lockwood to be the speaker for the 
annual fall meeting of the Association. Miss Lock- 
wood is emeritus professor of English at Vassar 
College. Her topic was “Poetry, the Hero, and Mass 
Culture.” 


The Association usually has two meetings a year. 
This one was held at Brookside School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Other members of the Association are 
Grosse Pointe University School, Detroit Country 
Day School, Liggett School, Cranbrook, Kingswood, 
Bloomfield Hills Country Day School, The City and 
Country School, Maumee Valley Country Day School, 
and—a recent addition to the Association — the 
Leelanau School. 





A mathematics conference, the first in a series of 
simi'ar conferences being held in connection with the 
150th anniversary celebration of The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., was held on October 28 
with over sixty mathematics teachers drawn from 
high schools, independent schools, and colleges in the 
northeast. The conference topic was “The impact of 
advanced standing on school and college mathe- 
matics,” and the moderator was Professor E. P. 
Vance of Oberlin College, who addressed one of the 
three sessions. The other speakers were R. S. Pieters 
of Phillips Academy, and Professor A. W. Tucker, 
chairman of the mathematics department at Princeton 
University. 





Another active season for the Mid-Hudson Inde- 
pendent School Association began with the organ- 
izational meeting at Storm King School, Cornwall- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., on October 14. 


On the agenda for the opening session of the 1959- 
1960 school year were the selection of dates and topics, 
the continued support of interscholastic debating, and 
the possibilities for a dramatics competition in one-act 
plays. 


The association held a conference on the new mathe- 
matics on November 17 at New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Dr. Julius H. 
Hlavaty, director of the commission on the mathe- 
matics program for the CEEB, member of the faculty 
of Teachers College, Columbia, presented the problems 
involved in adapting our present mathematics curri- 
culum to the new approach and content, and led the 
discussion which followed. Over 200 instructors and 
administrators attended, including teachers from both 


public and independent schools in the area and the 
teacher candidates from Ladycliff College. 


Ladycliff followed with a meeting on December 3, 
when Dr. Morris Kline, director of the Institute of 
Mathematical Sciences and Research at New York 
University, gave an address in the Rosary Hall 
Gymnasium. Dr. Kline is a leader in the field of 
applied mathematics. 


The next meeting of the Mid-Hudson Association, 
now in its fourth year, is scheduled for February 9, 
1960. Area schools which have been participating in 
the organization since its establishment in the summer 
of 1956 include New York Military Academy and 
Storm King School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y.; 
Peekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N. Y.; St. 
Patrick’s School and Mount St. Mary Academy, 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Nyack Boys School, Upper Nyack, 
N. Y., Mohonk School, Cragsmoor, N. Y., Anderson 
School, Staatsburg, N. Y., Ladycliff College and 
Academy, Highland Falls, N. Y., and Oakwood School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Over thirty educators from the northeastern United 
States gathered at The Stony Brook School, Stony 
Brook, Long Island, on Monday, November 2, for the 
fall conference of the Association of Admissions 
Officers of Independent Secondary Schools, a group 
representing schools with enrollments under 300 
students. The following are members of the group: 
Avon Old Farms, Barlow School, Berkshire School, 
Blair Academy, Brooks School, the Gunnery, Hackley 
School, Horace Mann, Millbrook, Pomfret, Putney, 
Riverdale Country School, St. Paul’s of Garden City, 
Salisbury, Stony Brook, Storm King, Suffield Acade- 
my, Trinity-Pawling, Wilbraham Academy, Williston 
Academy, and The Wooster School. 


The meeting centered around the theme of another 
look at the admissions officer’s job. Dr. Charles 
Nord, consulting psychiatrist and until recently head 
of Nassau County’s mental health program, spoke on 
the candidate as a person, touching on numerous 
techniques of analyzing the personality and character 
of the teenager. Dr. John Valentine, director of 
examinations for the College Entrance Examination 
Board, discussed the candidate as a student. Mr. 
William Bretnall, director of secondary school testing 
for the Educational Testing Service, also discussed the 
testing services offered by the service. 


During the social period Ralph Bent of Riverdale, 
cofounder of the organization, was presented with a 
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Revere bowl fittingly engraved from the members of 
the Association. Mr. Bent retires from active duty 
with Riverdale this year. 


Harvey MacArthur, formerly of Hackley and now 
headmaster of the Community School of St. Louis, 
Missouri, and president of the Association, occupied 
the chair at the business meeting; and, at his resig- 
nation due to distance, A. J. Barton, vice president 
of the organization, took the chair. The remaining 
officers are Willard Chase, Secretary, Blair Academy; 
Paul G. Sanderson, Jr., Treasurer, Suffield Academy. 


The spring meeting of the Association will be held 
at The Storm King School, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York, on April 11, 1960. 





On November 12, Thayer Academy, in Braintree, 
Mass., observed its tenth annual College Day exer- 
cises. As host to the students and guidance personnel 
of over thirty public high schools of the South Shore 
area, Thayer brought together some 1200 college- 
bound seniors and juniors with the admission officers 
of fifty of the East’s universities, colleges, and junior 
colleges. Principal speaker for the College Day 
assembly was Charles R. Sligh, former president 
and now executive vice president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


The evening portion of the College Day program, 
intended primarily for parents, consisted of a panel 
discussion of the combined topics of college entrance 
examinations, college admission, and college costs and 
financing. Representing higher education on the panel 
were Rexford Moon, Jr., director of the College 
Scholarship Service of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board; Alfred T. Hill, executive secretary of 
the Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges; 
Henry Littlefield, vice president, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, and president, the Junior 
College of Connecticut; B. Alden Thresher, chairman 
of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
director of admission, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Milton Lindholm, director of admission, 
Bates College; and M. Robert Cobbledick, director of 
admission, Connecticut College for Women. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 
The appointment of Richard W. Rouse to the position of 


Alumni Secretary of Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has 
recently been announced by the school’s headmaster. 


Mr. Rouse is the son of Charles Rouse, chairman of the English 
department at Williston Academy in Easthampton, Mass. The 
elder Mr. Rouse began his teaching career at Blair Academy in 
1922. 





There have been three changes in heads of departments at 
the Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn., for the current 
year. 


C. Francis Beatty is the head of the English department 
under a rotational plan adopted by the department last spring. 
He succeeds Nelson P. Farquhar, who has been the chairman for 
the past eight years. 


Melancthon W. Jacobus now heads the mathematics depart- 
ment as successor to John A. McGuinn, who retired last year. 
Mr. Jacobus has served in the math department at Kingswood 
for twenty-eight years. 


James A. Goodwin, a member of the faculty for twenty-five 
years, has been appointed chairman of the history department 
to succeed William A. Greene, who died last year. 





A development office has been opened in McBurney School, 
New York City, it was announced by Benjamin D. Chamberlin, 
headmaster. To fill the position of director of development, the 
school has engaged James Fisher-Northrop of New York City. 
His duties will include the organization of an active alumni 
association, conduct of the school’s fund-raising activities, and 
public relations and promotion. 





Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y., has announced the 
appointment of George S. Tillman, a 1938 graduate, as director 
of public relations and development. A 1942 Hamilton College 
graduate, he did public relations work in the Army Air Forces in 
World War II, and later at Hamilton College and Manlius. He 
comes to his new position following six years in advertising, 
sales promotion, and publicity work for General Electric Com- 
pany electronics operations in the Syracuse area. 





Mrs. Dudley Schoales, president of the Parent-Faculty 
Association of the Scarborough Country Day School, Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson, N. Y., has announced a new faculty graduate 
study program. The grant has been designed to help finance 
graduate studies for Scarborough’s teachers, so that they may 
continue work for advanced degrees as well as keep abreast of 
the present trends in education. 





Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Brigadier General Milton H. 
Medenbach as academy chief of staff and Colonel J. Stuart 
Mulkerns as commandant of cadets. 


General Medenbach has been a member of the faculty and 
staff since 1932. Colonel Mulkerns, a retired Canadian Army 
officer, has been with the academy since 1948. He previously 
served as assistant commandant of cadets while General Meden- 
bach held the commandant post. 
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NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


Edited by Otive Day Bramua tt, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


A NUN’S STORY 


“What does it mean to be a committed Christian?” 
This theme, familiar to those adults who attended the 
Atlantic City Conference on Religion in Secondary 
Schools last October, was repeated at the National 
Cathedral School for Girls in Washington, D.C., 
the week of November 8. Sister Rachel, of the order 
of St. Helena, came as a resident visitor of the school 
to conduct a “mission” for students. In addition to 
the theme of the committed Christian, a second 
emphasis was made — the need each individual has 
to develop her own prayer life. 


About two-thirds of the N.C.S. students are Episco- 
palians; the other third comprises other Protestant 
denominations, a few Roman Catholics, as well as 
Jews, Moslems, Buddhists, and a few self-termed 
“agnostics.” The entire student body came under 
the spell of Sister Rachel’s personality, her integrity, 
her knowledge of Christian doctrine, and her ability 
to make simple the complex or intangible areas of 


belief. 


For about twenty years Sister Rachel was head of 
Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Ky., where she had 
long experience in communication with young people. 
Since her retirement, she is in residence at the Convent 
of St. Helena, Newburgh, N. Y. Her “mission” to 
N.C.S. students is one of several such, many of the 
others being on the campuses of nearby women’s 
colleges. 


On her first day at the school Katharine Lee, 
principal of National Cathedral School, introduced 
Sister Rachel as the assembly speaker. She spoke of 

her vocation as a member of a Sisterhood and answered 
' many questions in the minds and on the lips of the 
students: “What is it like to be a nun?”, “What is the 
difference between an Episcopal and a Roman 
Catholic nun?”’, “Is the movie The Nun’s Story 
true?”, “What do you do all day in a convent?” 


Sister Rachel met with each section of all Bible 
classes, from the eighth through the twelfth grades, 
at least once. It was in these smaller groups that her 
rare personality, her command of theology, her sense 
of humor, and her understanding of girls had full 
play. Again questions were asked, thoughtful ones, 
which gave opportunity for the answer to lead them 
deeper in their thinking. Some examples: “Does a 
good person have to go to church to be a Christian?”’, 


“What is a Christian?”, “How do you pray?”, “How 
can you be free —really?”, “What does it mean 
‘whose service is perfect freedom’?” 


The two chapel services led by Sister Rachel were 
helpful and full of meaning, but the high point of the 
week was a meditation late one afternoon in Bethlehem 
Chapel of the National Cathedral. This was attended 
by most of the ninety boarders and by many day 
students. It was a new and never-to-be-forgotten 
experience in worship for many. 


The last day of Sister Rachel’s visit was given to 
individual conferences with students who requested an 
appointment and was a busy one for her. 


Although her visit was with and for students, Miss 
Lee introduced Sister Rachel at a faculty meeting, 
where she shared with the teaching staff some of the 
questions the girls were asking and their interest in 
finding “‘answers” to theological problems. 


The students are asking for a repeat visit or a 
similar week of emphasis on religious and theological 
issues. They have rated Sister Rachel’s “mission” a 
high point of the school year. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


The board of trustees of Emma Willard School, 
Troy, N. Y., has announced the establishment of four 
honorary chairs in recognition of the outstanding 
teaching of four former members of the faculty, now 
retired. The chairs are in the departments of English, 











NEW OFFICERS OF HEADMISTRESSES 
ASSOCIATION OF THE EAST 
Miss Extra R. Warkins, Vice President 
1959-61 (Replacing Mr. S. Rowland 
Morgan, Jr.) 





Mrs. ALEXANDER CRANE, Secretary 
1959-61 (Replacing Miss Pauline S. 
Fairbanks) 

Miss F.Lorence Wotre, Member, Board of 
Directors — 1959-62 (Replacing Miss 

Sallie E. Lurton) 

The balance of the slate remains as is, i.e., Miss Allegra 
Maynard, President; Miss Margaret Jefferson, Treasurer; 
Miss Virginia Wing and Mrs. Lowell R. Comfort, Members, 
Board of Directors. 
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mathematics, science, and history. All four of the 
teachers honored were instrumental in establishing 
the Emma Willard Plan of Education, which intro- 
duced a correlated plan of study into the school 
curriculum twelve years ago, under the administration 
of Anne Wellington, headmistress, and Clemewell 
Lay, co-headmistress. 


The chairs will be known as the Ellen Russell 
Manchester Chair of English, the Elizabeth Bartlett 
Potwine Chair of Mathematics, the Katharine Weaver 
Chair of Science, and the Mary Huston Wilson Chair 
of History. The teachers honored all retired as 
heads of their departments, and all had served the 
school for a number of years. Miss Manchester 
taught at Emma Willard for forty-two years; Miss 
Potwine for thirty-four; Miss Weaver for forty-three; 
and Miss Wilson for forty-three. 


All four teachers were known to generations of 
students as “inspired teachers’, i.e., instructors who 
drew from their students more than they themselves 
thought they knew, and who aroused in even the most 
inert pupil the excitement of ideas. All would have 
been equally at home in the college level of teaching. 
All preferred to use their talents on the level where, 
perhaps, the genius of good teaching is most needed. 


In honoring these four, Emma Willard acknowledges 
its debt to four outstanding examples of the teaching 
profession in whom hundreds of students have found 
intellectual integrity and exciting scholarship. To 
Emma Willard these four have left the imprint of the 
philosopher, a stimulating example for the future. 





The Helen Bush — Parkside School in Seattle, 
Wash., has been experimenting with the music edu- 
cation theories of the German composer, Carl Orff. 
Orff is best known in this country for his operas Die 
Kluge and Der Mond and the choral work, Carmina 
Burana, but he has devoted a great deal of time to 
music for children in his own country. His theories 
have been applied in England as well as in Germany, 
but only recently have they begun to reach the 
United States. His main thesis is that too often in 
the schools a child’s experience in music is limited to 
group singing and/or listening; spontaneous im- 
provisation, the most active form of musical partici- 
pation, is completely absent. When beginning in art, 
a child is given colors and allowed to experiment; he 
is not made to develop a complex vocabulary of 
drawing and painterly skills before he is allowed to 
create. Up to now, a parallel situation in music has 
not existed. The mastery of most musical instruments 
demands a considerable amount of time and muscular 


coordination, and is of little help in early music 
experience. To remedy this, Orff has developed a 
group of simple melody and rhythm instruments 
which offer no technical difficulties and yet provide a 
wide variety of possibilities for ensemble work and the 
accompaniment of group singing. The instruments 
include miniature glockenspiels, xylophones, metalo- 
phones (large, resonant instruments like xylophones, 
but with metal keys), tympani and other percussion 
items. 


Orff has written a series of music books which may 
be used in conjunction with the instruments. In the 
beginning he draws upon the chanting, repetitive play 
songs which children have been singing for ages: 
“Lucy Locket,” “Rain, Rain, Go Away.” Most of 
these songs are pentatonic, i.e. in the key of C, they 
would use only C-D-E-G-A. The absence of the 
leading tone rules out any tendency toward dissonance 
or modulation. All pentatonic melodies work beauti- 
fully as rounds, so the transition from unison to part- 
singing is easily accomplished. After a song is 
learned, each child works out his own rhythmic and 
melodic pattern on one of the instruments. Certain 
ones are picked to be the “orchestra;” the tympani 
set the beat, each instrument enters with its ostinato- 
like pattern, and finally the singers conclude the 
number. The result is a wonderful mosaic of sound, 
much like a gamelan group! 


The response in the school to the instruments and 
to the whole idea behind them has been very enthusi- 
astic. Music for 7th and 8th graders has ceased to be 
a passive subject in any sense of the word; they now 
see music as a truly creative process. They are 
actively involved in rhythm, melody, phrasing, and 
form. These are no longer concepts to be learned; 
they are raw materials to be utilized. This quarter 
the school used only pentatonic melodies; later, they 
will work with major and minor modes, harmony and 
counterpoint. Orff has written music for each of 
these phases, but suggests that other composers be 
used as supplements. The huge repertoire of folk 
songs which Bartok collected and arranged provides 
excellent material for the section on modal music. 
The children can work out their own accompaniments 
to the melodies and then compare them to the com- 
poser’s versions. 


With Orff’s theories, active participation and free 
improvisation are again tangibles. The children know 
that the elements of music are theirs to order and to 
use as they will, to create something uniquely their 
own. They have a basic vocabulary of rhythms, 
melodic patterns and forms; it is their function to 
make music with it. With our culture becoming 
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increasingly passive in its enjoyment of the arts, the 
implications of Orff’s theory are very encouraging. 


Anyone interested may contact the Educational 
Music Bureau, Chicago, for a brochure on the instru- 
ments. Angel Record 3582-B ‘Music for Children” 
has examples of Orff’s music performed by English 
school children. Orff’s music series “Songs for 
Children” (English adaptation) is available through 
B. Schott. 





This fall, the Smith College department of education 
and child study launched a Master Teacher program 
in cooperation with public and independent secondary 
schools in the vicinity. Smith students, who are 
going into secondary school teaching and/or who are 
working for their Master of Arts degree in education, 
are serving this year as apprentice teachers under 
master teachers at The Mary A. Burnham School, 
Northampton, Mass., and the Amherst and North- 
ampton High Schools. In the future, other area 
schools may participate, and the number of teachers 
chosen from any one school may change from year to 
year, according to the number of Smith students in 
any one field. 


The heads of the English and French departments 
of The Mary A. Burnham School are master teachers 
this year under the plan. They supervise the appren- 
tices, help them plan for practice teaching and confer 
with them about their observation and teaching. In 
recognition of the service by the master teachers, the 
college provides a stipend from general funds. 


The only independent secondary school in the new 
program this year, Burnham has cooperated with the 
Smith College department of education in the past 
with an informal program of observation for prospec- 
tive teachers. The newly inaugurated program will 
give the apprentices more hours of observation, teach- 
ing and supervision by the trained, experienced master 
teacher. The program was unanimously endorsed by 
the Burnham faculty this fall. 





This fall, the high school of Old Trail, in Akron, 
Ohio, made for the first time a five-day trip to New 
York for grades nine through twelve. The girls who 
were able to go, about eighty per cent of the student 
body, wrote enthusiastically about their visit, saying 
that they had learned much, not only from the tours, 
but also from the experience of living away from home 
with a large group. The tour which the girls men- 
tioned most often as the highlight of their trip was the 
visit to the United Nations building, where they sat in 


on a meeting of the legal committee. Before leaving 
the school, they had been given background on the 
U.N. in three lectures by the history teacher. Other 
favorites were the tours of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and N.B.C. studios, and a visit to the Broadway 
show, The Music Man. 


This trip was part of a four-year, rotating program 
of field trips, worked out by the faculty three years 
ago. In the other three years, there are shorter 
excursions to nearby museums, operas, plays; places 
of interest for careers, such as hospitals, laboratories, 
banks; trips that are correlated with courses; and 
visits to colleges of varying types, as state universities, 
women’s colleges, and coeducational schools. 


For every fourth year, a more extensive journey is 
planned, such as the one described above. The 
faculty hopes to provide, in this way, a well-balanced 
variety of experiences for each student in her high 
school years. 





Richard Wilbur, who read his poetry on November 
18 at Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., gave 
that afternoon an informal talk on writing to students 
in the elective courses in creative writing and modern 
literature and members of the school publications 
boards. The same kind of informal discussion group 
was held last year by John Ciardi when he read his 
poems at the school. 





Westover, a history of Westover School, has been 
written by Elizabeth Choate Spykman for the cele- 
bration this year of the school’s fiftieth anniversary. 


The history, now on sale at Westover, shows the 
change from a school dominated largely by one 
personality, that of its founder, Mary Robbins Hillard, 
to one guided by its present headmistress, Louise 
Bulkley Dillingham, into democratic channels. “The 
school now,” writes Mrs. Spykman, “can be likened to 
a young democracy, with the headmistress as an astute 
president, a loyal cabinet which believes in its Head 
and her practices, and an approving congress of girls.” 


Also emphasized in the book is the scholastic change 
from a school which sent few graduates to college to 
one which now prepares most of its students for major 
colleges, while retaining elective courses, and “general” 
courses which help prepare other girls for specialized 
schools. 


Mrs. Spykman, Westover ’14, is the author of two 
books for children, 4 Lemon and a Star, and The Wild 
Angel, both published by Harcourt, Brace. She is the 
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widow of Nicholas Spykman, founder of the Yale 
School of International Relations. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


A surprise announcement was made by Dr. R. 
Franklin Thompson, vice-president of the board of 
trustees, at the dedication of the new $170,000 library 
wing at The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wn., on November 14. The library will be known as 
the Bishop Bayne Library, named for the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., for eleven years president of 
the board of trustees. His resignation was effective 
December 31, when he left for London to take up his 
new world-wide duties with the Anglican communion. 
Bishop Bayne was present to conduct the services 
that blessed the new rooms. 


Particular features of the new library, which en- 
compasses 4,000 square feet with shelving for 16,000 
volumes, is the Albert Sutton Room for browsing 
and leisure reading, and Genie’s Corner especially 
planned for younger children. There is also the Ruth 
A. Wheeler Room, equipped and planned for the 
librarians’ work, and an alcove arranged for pro- 
fessional use. Paneling and furniture are in fruitwood 
finish and other furniture and stacks are in lagoon blue. 
Large windows and lighting features add to its appear- 
ance. 





The latest acquisition at Everglades School for 
Girls, Miami, Fla., is a field house. It contains an 
office, rest room, tumbling room, and space for lockers 
and equipment. During the summer it will double 
for a garage for storage of the school’s six busses 
(Volkswagens). This structure represents the culmi- 
nation of a little more than a year’s effort to transform 
a mangrove swamp into an athletic center. The play- 
ing field for hockey, soccer and softball, and the four 
hard courts for tennis, volleyball, and basket-ball 
have been in use since last year. The physical edu- 
cation department can now carry out an effective and 
well-rounded program. 





T. S. Eliot was the guest speaker at Mary Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, Mo., at a ceremony marking the 
centennial of the school and the dedication of the new 
buildings. He spoke of his own connection with the 
school, one of whose founders was his grandfather, 
William Greenleaf Eliot, and said that he could 
perhaps claim to be its one and only alumnus. He 
also gave a reading of The Dry Salvages. 


The other speakers were the president of the board 
of trustees, Daniel Upthegrove; the president of the 


alumnae association, Mrs. Elizabeth Skinner; the 
Mayor of St. Louis, Raymond Tucker; the Chancellor 
of Washington University, Ethan Shepley; and the 
headmaster, Ronald Beasley. 


After the ceremony, guests were invited to inspect 
the new primary department, the new gymnasium, 
choral room, dance studio, drama studio, science 
wing, and the new library, the Wilma Jean Messing 
Library, built in memory of Wilma Jean Messing, a 
member of the ninth grade who was killed in a riding 
accident. 





Westover School opened this fall its newest 
acquisition in Middlebury, Conn., the residence of the 
late Helen Frisbie. The property has been named 
“Lamonte House” in honor of Helen Dean Lamonte, 
former assistant headmistress of the school. One wing 
of the house is the residence of a member of the school 
staff and his family. Other rooms are used by the 
school newspaper and yearbook boards and by 
alumnae assembling material for the school’s fiftieth 
anniversary. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Nancy Fitzwilliams, for twelve years assistant headmistress 
and dean of the Upper School at The Annie Wright Seminary, 
Tacoma, Wn., is acting headmistress during a five month sabbat- 
ical leave for Dr. Ruth Jenkins. Miss Fitzwilliams is being 
assisted by Eleanor Fass, head of the Middle School, and Mrs. 
Leone D. Cummings, head of the Lower School. Dr. Jenkins 
will be spending a major part of her time in Greece and southern 
Europe. 





In a recent Castilleja School Newsletter, sent to over 2300 
alumnae and parents of the Palo Alto girl’s preparatory school, 
faculty member Mary B. Diveley was given the place of honor 
in the ‘“‘Faculty Newsnotes.’’ Miss Diveley has taught Latin at 
Castilleja since 1943, and has the distinction of having been on 
the faculty longer than any other member of the teaching staff. 

A graduate of Southwestern College, Miss Diveley earned 
her Master’s Degree at Boston University. She has also studied 
at the University of Chicago, and the University of Washington, 
and in Europe, at the Sorbonne. 

She serves as the Class Advisor for the Junior Class each 
year, and also was co-founder of the Laurel, Castilleja’s school 
paper. In addition, Miss Diveley is the president of the Classical 
Association of the Pacific States, Central Area, and will preside 
at this organization’s annual conference later in the year. 





The Everglades School, Miami, Fla., has secured the 
services of Marie-Louise Soley, B.A., Barnard College, a teacher 
of modern language in the New York public schools until her 
retirement last year, as consultant in modern foreign languages. 
This assistance is in line with the school’s policy of developing 
greater interest and facility in modern language, 
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When Marion S. Cole’s retirement as head of the Lincoln 
School of Providence, R. I., was announced last October, the 
trustees also announced the appointment of Mary Louise 
Schaffner as her successor. On October 6 of this year about 600 
students, faculty, alumnae and friends of the school gathered to 
witness the dignified but simple ceremony in which the school 
committee of the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends and 
the board of trustees formally charged Miss Schaffner with the 
responsibility for the school. Speaking for both governing 
bodies, Willard H. Ware, clerk of the school committee, referred 
to education in a Friends’ school as an interpretation of the best 
in modern education with particular emphasis on what is best 
for the individual. In her response Miss Schaffner spoke of the 
fine relationships between students and faculty and the friendly 
spirit of cooperation she had observed throughout the school. 


The principal speaker of the occasion was Rosamond Cross, 
Head of the Baldwin School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., where Miss 
Schaffner has been for the past ten years. Miss Cross had 
taught at Lincoln before going to Baldwin, and her mother was 
for some years director of the resident department. She addressed 
the audience on the topic, ““What makes a school ‘great’?” Dr. 
Alexander Purdy of the Hartford Theological Seminary gave the 
invocation and benediction. After the installation, which was 
held in the gymnasium, tea was served in the school living room. 





Three books of special interest to readers of the BuLLETIN 
were published during 1959 by members of the faculty of 
Potomac School, McLean, Virginia. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


In On Christmas Day in the Morning (Harcourt, Brace and 
Co.), John Langstaff presents four traditional carols, with extra- 
ordinarily beautiful illustrations by Antony Groves-Raynes. 
Mr. Langstaff is head of the Music Department at Potomac, and 
a noted concert singer. 


Anne Malcolmson, author of Yankee Doodle’s Cousins, has 
again presented traditional lore in a form which will captivate the 
modern reader. Miracle Plays (published by Houghton Mifflin 
and Co.) gives authentic, actable versions of seven mediaeval 
plays, among them the well known WNoah’s Flood, and the 
Shepherd’s Play. 


Who Lives in a Field by Duryea Morton (Coward McCann, 
Inc., publishers) introduces the very young reader to a diversity 
of living creatures whom he will enjoy knowing and looking for 
in his own neighborhood. Mr. Morton, formerly of the Potomac 
faculty, has, since June, 1959, been director of the Audubon 
Center in Greenwich, Connecticut. 





Yale University has kindly cooperated with Westover 
School, Middlebury, Conn., in supplying a part-time and a 
substitute teacher this year, John Watkins, undergraduate, 
teaches current events at Westover once a week, and Richard 
Brilliant of the graduate school took the art and philosophy 
classes for Joachim Schumacher while the latter was ill. Mr. 
Brilliant had recently returned from Rome, where he held a two- 
year Fulbright fellowship. 


Edited by Henry F, Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AVE ATQUE VALE! 


This is an actual letter written by a retiring sixth 
grade teacher (after forty years of service) to his young 
SUCCESSOF. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


Congratulations as you start out on the exciting 
challenge of teaching sixth graders in an independent 
school. This could be the beginning of a lifetime of 
very pleasant and rewarding work. In the first place, 
you will be with an outstanding faculty. Look for the 
strong points in each one, and learn from them. 
Secondly, you are in a school that does not have to 
take a back seat to any school of its kind. You will 
find yourself being proud to say, “I am a teacher in 
this school.” 


You will find that, boy for boy, the pupils you have 
will stack up year after year with any comparable 
group. You will get to respect your boys as the days 
goon. Let them know it. You will become so attached 
to them that in June, in spite of the hot weather, tests, 


track meets, carnivals, reports, etc., you will honestly 
hate to have them leave your classroom to go to the 
next grade. Be fair; be firm but kind; be human and 
try to see their point of view. You can’t fool boys. 








PRE-CONFERENCE DINNER MEETINGS 


As usual, on the evening before the ISEB’s Annual 
Conference (on Thursday, March 3) there will be two 
dinner meetings — one for the heads of separate elemen- 
tary schools, which will be held at St. Bernard’s School 
in New York City; the other for the heads of lower schools 
of schools that include both elementary and secondary 
grades, which will be held at the Williams Club. Appleton 
Mason, headmaster of Lake Forest Country Day School, 
Lake Forest, Ill., has been invited to be chairman of the 
elementary schools dinner; Deane H. Webber, head. of 
the junior school of Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., 
and chairman of the ISEB’s Elementary Curriculum 
Committee, will be chairman of the lower schools dinner. 


Invitations will be sent to ISEB members only late in 
January. Non-members may not attend the dinner 
meetings but of course may attend the follow-up meetings 
at the Annual Conference the next day. 
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They know whether you are sincere or not. Don’t 
be afraid to admit that you don’t know all the 
answers. There is a lot of knowledge in that 6th 
grade room. The 5th graders coming up and the new 
boys bring some knowledge with them, and the 6th 
graders don’t take out much knowledge when they 
leave; so it has accumulated over the years, and the 
room is loaded. Have fun with the boys, and laugh 
with them. 


You will find the parents, for the most part, are 
with you. Do not become discouraged if they all do 
not appreciate what you are doing for their kids. 
Some parents forget. If you do feel discouraged, get 
Bert (Director of Lower School — ed.) to recharge 
your battery. 


I have talked too much (a privilege at my age), 
but I believe you have what it takes, and I hope you 
will have a wonderful life at the school and will 
become an outstanding teacher. Best Wishes! 


Sincerely, 


Arthur Jones 


SCIENCE CLUB 


In 1958 St. Edmund’s Academy of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., began a Science Club to provide serious study of 
the pure sciences for boys who are willing to give time 
required beyond regular school hours. Its work is, for 
the most part, directed toward the eighth grade level, 
but boys from the lower grades have shown themselves 
able to follow. The best students are often able to 
understand college level concepts, even if they cannot 
absorb them at the same rate given in a college course. 


Each year, the Club plans to study a single science 
in as comprehensive a way as can be adapted to its 
members. In 1958-59, the topic was geology, begin- 
ning with the theories of the origin of the universe, the 
theories of the origin of our solar system, and including 
the structure of our earth, the main periods of geologic 
history upon it, a study of the formation of the three 
classes of rocks and a brief survey of the geologic 
history of the Pittsburgh area. For relief, the boys 
had an occasional field trip. One of these was an all- 
day spelunking trip through a non-commercial cave. 
Two members of the local Speleological Society and a 
geology professor from the University of Pittsburgh 
served as guides. During the year, there were six 
programs given by guest speakers. One of these was 


1As applied to caves, “‘non-commercial” means pitch dark, 
slippery, rocky and bat-infested. These qualities only added to 
its attraction for Club members, but not necessarily for the 
parents accompanying them. 


about the development of life on earth, and another 
was about economic geology, past and present. 


The topic for 1959-60 is physics. The approach to 
this is more classical than modern. In keeping with 
the theme of physics, the Club has adopted as its 
motto, a quotation from Archimedes in which he 
illustrated the principle of the lever: “Give me a place 
to stand and I will move the earth.” 


A major project for the year is the Christmas 
Science Lecture. By means of a grant from the 
Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation, the Club duplicated in 
this area something which has been popular in Eng- 
land since 1826. In that year, Michael Faraday 
began a series of lectures for “‘a juvenile auditory” 
at the Royal Institution in London. His aim was 
entertainment as well as instruction. This means 
that, in addition to being a scientist of first rank, the 
speaker has to be able to hold the attention of a group 
of young people. The speaker for the St. Edmund’s 
Christmas Lecture fulfilled both of these require- 
ments. He was Dr. Polykarp Kusch, Professor of 
Physics at Columbia University, and a recipient of 
the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1955. The Lecture was 
on the traditional first Tuesday after Christmas, 
December 29 at 3 p.m., in the science lecture hall at 
the University of Pittsburgh. It was attended by top 
science students from independent, public, and pa- 
rochial schools of the area. Dr. Kusch chose as his 
topic “Newton’s Laws of Motions” and their appli- 
cations to contemporary problems, including space 
travel. 


In addition to the funds received from the Pitcairn- 
Crabbe Foundation, the Club has received money 
given anonymously. During the year, this was used 
for science books for the school library, and for 
making a contribution to the Episcopal Church Fund 
for a gift of a nuclear reactor for Japan. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


The Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., is 
entering the second year of its revised reading pro- 
gram. Last year’s results were gratifying. That 
part of the student body which was included in the 
reading program showed an average gain in reading of 
over two years. Individual gains ranged from one 
year and nine months to nearly four years. There 
was a definite tendency toward correction of specific 
difficulties such as serious lack of speed, vocabulary, 
etc. The greatest gains, in general, were made in the 
areas of speed and comprehension. Despite what was 
felt at the time to be more than adequate emphasis on 
vocabulary, gains in this area were definite but not 
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impressive. The fall testing indicates that these gains 
are permanent, having continued to improve with 
summer reading or having dropped slightly with the 
lack of it. 


This year’s program will continue the use of the 
comprehension time-drill and the workbook type of 
material along with continued emphasis on required 
outside reading. There will be, in addition, a great 
deal of oral reading in the history, geography, and 
science courses. In an attempt to achieve better 
results in vocabulary, a work unit combining phonics 
drill, spelling, and vocabulary workbooks is being 
devised. 


The enthusiastic response to the course by the 
students and their desire to excel is considered one of 
the strongest points of the program. 





The annual Fathers’ Dinner of The Allen- 
Stevenson School, New York City, was held in 
the school the night of November 18, 1959 with a 
total of 105 people present, representing fathers, 
faculty, and trustees. 


Emil Morosini, Jr., president of the board of 
trustees, presided as master of ceremonies. The 
principal speaker of the evening was the Reverend 
Matthew M. Warren, headmaster of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and chairman of the National 
Council of Independent Schools. Other guests in- 
cluded James M. Hubball, headmaster of the Buckley 
School, Carl W. Andrews, Jr., headmaster of the 
Collegiate School, and John H. Jones, headmaster of 
the Riverdale Country School, all in New York City. 


An interesting feature of the evening was the 
presence at the dinner of the ninth grade boys and all 
members of the student council. Included on the 
program was an address by Bruce Barnet, president 
of the council. 





The trustees of Cisqua School, Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., have voted to become a coeducational country 
day school from nursery school through the eighth 
grade. There will be a ninth year for girls. Currently 
the school enrolls boys through the third grade and 
girls through the sixth. A grade will be added each 
year until the objective is reached. 





The music department of the Fay School of 
Southborough, Mass., revised its music appreciation 
course after a study of the Sy//abus For Music In 
the Secondary School issued by the ISEB Music Com- 
mittee. This year in the 6th grade the fundamentals 


of elementary solfege and harmony are being in- 
troduced. Ear training and analysis are also a part of 
the new music education. This will be expanded next 
year in the 7th grade and then the following year in the 
8th grade. It is hoped that as a result of this training, 
the students will be better prepared to meet the 
requirements at those secondary schools where the 
ISEB music course is now included in, or will be 
added in the future to, the required curriculum. 





A real human interest story was made even more 
human last summer when Calvin Schutzman, faculty 
advisor to the student council of Shady Side Acade- 
my’s Middle School in Pittsburgh, Pa., paid a 
personal visit to the school’s “adopted” son while 
spending his vacation in the Near East. George 
Bourboulas, a nine-year old Greek orphan, has been 
receiving financial and other aid from the students of 
the school since the spring of 1959, when he was 
officially taken under their wing through the auspices 
of the Foster Parent’s Plan. 


Mr. Schutzman, who spent a good part of the 
summer working on a collective farm in Israel, made 
a special side trip to the island of Mytilene to meet 
George and members of his family. During his brief 
stay there, he took George and his thirteen-year-old 
brother on an airplane trip to Athens, where they all 
saw the sights together and enjoyed a few luxuries 
which George’s basic allowance would normally pro- 
hibit. 

In his report to the student body in September, Mr. 
Schutzman pointed out the significance of their small 
individual contributions in the otherwise bleak life of 
this unfortunate child. The observations of George’s 
improved status since he has been receiving outside 
aid have convinced the students of the great benefits 
derived from their very small personal sacrifice. The 
boys and girls of the Middle School are particularly 
happy to have had the opportunity to add, through 
Mr. Schutzman, a personal touch to their gesture of 
charity. 





Dingley Hall, the new Lower School of New York 
Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
which has replaced Bard Hall (1889-1959), has formed 
a new Dingley Hall Parents Association, succeeding 
the Bard Hall Dad’s Club. The first meeting was 
scheduled for December 12 in the reception room for 
a discussion of plans for the school year of 1959-60. 


This was followed by the traditional Christmas 
Party, which consisted of a buffet supper for all the 
cadets and their parents, and a program of “talent” 
by the young residents of Dingley (Grades 5, 6, 7). 
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Mothers of the Parents Association assisted Comman- 
dant Terry D. Stenberg and Mrs. Stenberg with the 
serving of the dinner. Invitations were sent to the 
Superintendent of the academy, Brig. Gen. Nelson 
Dingley, III, D.Sc., for whom the hall was named last 
year by the Board of Trustees; to the school depart- 
ment heads, and, of course to Santa Claus, who 
attended with his usual joviality and presents. 





Delaney Kiphuth, director of athletics at Yale 
University, and Edward Hall, headmaster of The 
Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., were speakers at the 
meeting of the Sewickley Academy Home and 
School Association, Sewickley, Pa., November 10. 


College entrance requirements and problems allied 
with gaining college admission were discussed by Mr. 
Kiphuth and Mr. Hall. Both speakers discussed their 
views of the matter and a question period followed 
the two talks. 


Mr. Hall pointed out that entrance requirements 
are of great concern to parents and that it is important 
that they understand present requirements, which 
differ greatly from those prevalent in preceding 
generations. 


Mr. Kiphuth, reiterating the Hill School head- 
master’s theme, added that students should realize 
that mere admission to a college is not the final goal, 
but that concentration and study during college years 
is necessary for complete fulfillment. 


Both speakers pointed out that colleges vary and 
that a “name” college may not always be the best 
one for a particular student. In making a college 
choice, they added, it is imperative that both parents 
and students understand this and proceed to select 
the college most likely to provide for the particular 
student’s needs. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Henry D. Tiffany, Jr., was appointed headmaster of The 
Allen-Stevenson School, New York City, in April 1958, 
assuming these duties as of July 1, 1959. 

A graduate of the University of New Hampshire and the 
holder of a master’s degree from Boston University, Mr. Tiffany 
has been for the past sixteen years the headmaster of the Bancroft 
School in Worcester, Massachusetts. He has long known the 
Allen-Stevenson School and counts many of its alumni among his 
friends. 

Mr. Tiffany is the fifth headmaster of The Allen-Stevenson 
School, succeeding Joseph C. Rennard, who served the school in 
that capacity from 1950 to 1958. Other headmasters were 
Francis B. Allen, who founded the original school for boys in 
1883, Robert A. Stevenson, who founded a similar school which 


formed a partnership with Mr. Allen’s school in 1904, and Robert 
A. Stevenson, Jr. 





Appointment of Allen G. Vickers as Headmaster of St. 
Dunstan’s School, Providence, Rhode Island, is announced by 
the board of trustees. The school opened its thirtieth year in 
September with a record enrollment of 180 boys. Mr. Vickers 
succeeds Gordon D. Davis, who resigned to become Headmaster 
of Holland Hall School in Tulsa, Okla. 


Mr. Vickers was graduated from Middlebury College in 
1943, served in the army and then taught for a short time at 
Middlebury. For the past thirteen years he has been associated 
with Tabor Academy at Marion, Mass., as a teacher, director of 
athletics, director of the Tabor summer program, and finally as 
administrative assistant to the headmaster. 





James E. Farwell, French teacher at Short Hills Country 
Day School, Short Hills, N. J., was recently elected chairman of 
the Modern Language Division of the Association of the Teachers 
of Independent Schools of Northern New Jersey. 


An exhibit of oil paintings by Reginald Rowe will be held at 
the Bianchini Gallery in New York from January 12 to February 
2. This will be Mr. Rowe’s fourth one man show in New York. 
He is the art teacher at Short Hills Country Day School. 








ATTENTION: MUSIC DEPARTMENTS 


1. WANTED — programs of your school’s concerts, 
both vocal and instrumental. These programs will be 
placed on exhibition at the ISEB’s Annual Conference in 
New York next March 4 and 5. 

Please address the programs to: 


Mr. T. James Hallan 

St. Dunstan’s School 

170 Hope Street 

Providence 6, Rhode Island 

2. LOOKING FOR NEW MUSIC FOR THAT 

SPRING PROGRAM? —- Don’t forget the ISEB Music 
Library of choral and instrumental music is at your ser- 
vice. There are 1,150 sample copies available for your 
perusal. Most of these are numbers that have already been 
used successfully by preparatory school groups. If you do 
not have a catalogue of our library, send 25 cents to 
Miss Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Schools Education Board, 186 Centre Street, 
Milton 86, Mass., and ask her to send you one. 








Several orders were received during the summer 
months. Please note that the library is not open between 
June 15 and September 15. We shall be glad to lend music, 
however, for those three months, instead of for the usual 
three weeks, at the same fee of $1.00 per order, provided 
that your requests are received before June 1, 1960. 


The Library is eager to add to its scope. If you have 
sample copies of pieces that you have found successful 
and would like to donate them so that others may know of 
them, please send them to: 

Mr. Albert Raymond 

ISEB Music Library 
Northfield School for Girls 
East Northfield, Massachusetts 
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FIRST COLORADO REGIONAL 


CONFERENCE 


More than 300 delegates from seventy independent 
schools in twenty-one states attended the ISEB’s 
First Colorado Conference, held at the Broadmoor 
Hotel in Colorado Springs on October 23, 24, and 25. 
The Association of Colorado Independent Schools 
co-sponsored the conference. 


Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, Director of the Institute 
for Philosophical Research in San Francisco, famous 
philosopher and educator, was the keynote speaker. 
He took issue with the conclusions of Dr. James Bry- 
ant Conant’s report on the American high school, 
contending that Dr. Conant is in error in advocating 
vocational education, specialization at the secondary 
level, and different educational programs for students 
according to their ability, future occupation, and in- 
terests. Dr. Adler stated that in a democracy all 
students must be given the same liberal education in 
preparation for citizenship and the intelligent use of 
leisure. He scored watered down vocational, non- 
academic courses, and proposed that the less able 
student be permitted to take longer than twelve years, 
if necessary, to comprehend the academic curriculum. 
He called upon independent school educators to admit 
not just the academically gifted but students of 
limited ability as well, and to give them the “pure 
cream” of liberal education, not the “skimmed milk” 
of non-academic courses. 


In a press conference before his talk to the dele- 
gates, Dr. Adler declared that the ideal secondary 
curriculum should consist of four years each of Greek 
or Latin, English, mathematics, history, and science 
— and nothing else. 


Miss Esther Osgood, Executive Secretary, and Dr. 
John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Independent 
Schools Education Board, reported on ISEB activities 
past and present. F. Charles Froelicher, Headmaster 
of Colorado Academy, near Denver, and President of 
the Association of Colorado Independent Schools, was 
chairman of the conference. 


During the conference sixteen section meetings 
featured such speakers as Dr. E. Glenadine Gibb, 
professor of mathematics at Iowa State Teachers 
College, who spoke on the National Science Founda- 
tion’s elementary mathematics program at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland; Dr. John F. Gummere, who took 


part in the foreign languages meeting; and David 
Lavender of the Thacher School, Ojai, California, who 
took part in a panel discussion of the English program. 


The Illinois program of modern mathematics was 
the topic of the upper school mathematics meeting, 
and speakers included William E. Briggs of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Wilson Y. Gateley of Colorado 
College, and John Bradford, Colorado Academy 
mathematics master, who teaches the program. 
Howard H. Pattee, Executive Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Schools, Dr. Francis 
Parkman, Executive Secretary of the National Council 
of Independent Schools, Dr. George Decker of the 
loans-to-schools section of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, and Colorado state congress- 
man Allen Dines discussed state and national legisla- 
tion pertaining to independent schools in a meeting for 
school heads. Dr. Parkman and Mr. Pattee also took 
part in a discussion of uniform accounting procedures 
for schools. The Right Reverend Daniel Corrigan, 
Suffragan Bishop of Colorado, spoke on “The Place 
of Religion in Independent Schools.” William J. Cox, 
Secretary of the Academy, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and a member of the ISEB’s Public Rela- 
tions Committee, led a discussion of independent 
school public relations. 


Other distinguished panel members and speakers 
were drawn from Colorado colleges and universities, 
schools west of the Mississippi, and cultural and busi- 
ness organizations near Colorado Springs and farther 


afield. 


Dr. Lewis Perry, Sr., Principal Emeritus of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, was guest of honor of the 
conference. 


Delegates took advantage of the many attractive 
recreational facilities of the Broadmoor Hotel. They 
swam, ice skated, golfed, rode horseback, and basked 
in the glorious sunshine, gazing at the ever-changing 
snow-capped mountains. Walter Kirschbaum, an in- 
ternational champion white-water boatman, now 
teaching at Colorado Academy, gave a demonstration 
of kayak-maneuvering on Cheyenne Lake. Head- 
master and Mrs. Andrews D. Black of Denver Country 
Day School were hosts at a party for conference 
delegates at the Cheyenne Mountain Country Club. 
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NURSERY SCHOOL IN ACTION—ON FILM 


doctor father “teaches” at our school. A 
A dentist father explains preventive dental care. 

A scientist mother illustrates good nutrition 
with white rats. A faculty father plays the trap 
drums for a rhythm session. An interior decorator 
father brings fabrics so that the children can explore, 
touch, and design. A musician father introduces the 
children to the cello and violin. An architect father 
supplies blueprint paper for painting at the easel or 
on the tummy! A psychiatrist father talks to the 
Parent Group. A pediatrician father counsels an 
evening study group. Mothers help each noon with 
lunch preparation and serving. ... These are just 
a few examples of what can result from a day-to-day 
practice of good parent relationships in the nursery 
school. 


One of the most far-reaching benefits of our parent 
program occurred when Jack Doerr, father of one of 
our three-year-olds, and a member of the Grosse 
Pointe Cinema League, volunteered to make a film 
of our nursery school program. He had attended one 
of our Saturday sessions for fathers and children, 
where they finger-paint, make dough, build with 
blocks, and play games. He thought that more adults 
should be helped to appreciate the mental and 
emotional values of such activities; and that a film 
could convey this better than anything else, for it 
could show the entire program, which so few visitors 
ever see. 


The expense of making a film in color and sound 
was our first concern. Jack Doerr offered to shoot 
the film if our school would pay $150 towards the cost 
of the film stock and if I would plan the “takes” 
and write the script. What a wonderful opportunity! 
Most commercially-made documentary films cost 
thousands of dollars a minute. When I told our 
headmaster of Jack Doerr’s offer and explained what 
the film might mean — not only as general public 
relations, but as orientation for new parents, student 





Mrs. Bacon, director of the Nursery School of Grosse Pointe 
University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan, will be re- 
membered for her earlier article on the nursery school in action 
which appeared in the January 1959 issue of Tue INDEPENDENT 
Scuoot Butietin. Mrs. Bacon will be chairman of the section 
meeting for Nursery School-Kindergarten-Grade One at the I SEB’s 
Annual Conference next March. 


By Jane Bacon 


teachers, nurses on field training, and as a practical 
aid for other nursery schools setting up programs, he 
was quick to approve the project. 


LANNING for the film involved outlining events 
in the nursery school day which would best 
convey the fact that nursery school is an 

educational experience rather than a sitter’s service. 
The film was to have purpose and continuity, rather 
than to be just a series of “‘cute shots of children at 
play.” Since colored film is expensive, it was im- 
portant to plan “shooting” carefully. We decided to 
set up the film in two parts. The purpose of the first 
part would be to introduce viewers to the objectives 
of the school’s and the Parents’ Association’s events 
held throughout the year: field trips, programs, and 
our system of individualized progress-reporting. The 
second portion of the film would show the school 
program from the time the children arrive in the 
morning until they depart in the afternoon. 


Since both Jack and I were working on our first 
film, we learned a great deal in the “doing.” We 
found that the camera was not easily maneuvered 
from room to room. The same playroom served in 
many different ways to present a variety of activities. 
Each day’s shooting was confined to one room, but 
during the course of the film we used all rooms. Jack 
showed patience and understanding of children when 
he placed the camera and lighting equipment in the 
playroom an hour ahead of shooting time for the 
children to examine, with supervision. When he was 
ready to photograph them, the novelty of the strange 
equipment had worn off. We had almost no camera- 
conscious shots to throw away on the cutting room 
floor. 


One of the finest shots in the film was an over-the- 
shoulder “‘close-up” of a child painting at the easel. 
The picture skillfully shows the child’s intense interest 
and enjoyment in the whole process of putting the 
paint on the easel, first using one brush and then two 
brushes, one in each hand! Other shots showed the 
children enjoying, experimenting, and exploring with 
finger paint, clay, blocks, rhythms, and dramatic 
play. Such routines as the hanging up of wraps, 
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eating lunch, and sleeping were filmed as if the viewers 
were taking part. 


One of the high spots for Jack as a cameraman was 
a shot he took of his wife, Barbara, telephoning the 
nursery school for information about enrollment. 
First we see an excellent shot of Barbara, and then 
through the magic of the camera we are transported 
to the nursery school director’s office, making the 
conversation seem realistically two-way. Advance 
planning made it possible for Jack, whose business is 
commercial lighting, to get away long enough to take 
“shots” of both the dentist and the doctor’s visits to 
the nursery school. These doctor fathers volunteered 
to show the children their kits and answer their 
questions. The value of the weekly field trip may be 
seen as Jack accompanies the children to a vegetable 
garden where they plant beans. 


UR greatest struggles involved synchronizing 

() the timing of film and script. Our first edition 

didn’t match accurately enough; so I edited 

and reedited the script until it was really appropriate 

for sequence showings. I learned an important lesson 

of script writing — to say something more than the 
picture itself shows. 


It was my intention, in writing the script, to help 
parents understand better what they see in visiting a 
nursery school. Most visitors say, ““You can see that 
the children are enjoying their play, but they aren’t 
learning anything, are they?” In answer to this, the 
script points out that in the block corner children not 
only learn about balance and spatial relationships, 
and find satisfaction in ways of building blocks, but 
also learn to get along with one another. 


Searching for a proper narrator was another 
struggle, for after finishing the photography and 
script, Jack and I found that our deadline was 
approaching rapidly. The deadline was the 1957 
National Association for Nursery Education Confer- 
ence, to be held in Cincinnati, Ohio. I had been asked 
to conduct a seminar on “Parent Relationships in the 
Private School”; so I hoped to show the film in 
connection with presenting my paper. We thought of 
radio and TV announcers and were fortunate to have 
Toby David of WXYZ-TV consent to narrate at 
Jack’s home. We discovered that recording narrative 
as read for magnetic tape recording was a most 
complicated process. Even after the narrator has had 
opportunity for advance readings, he still makes 
mistakes, and this means re-recording. The recorder 
is such a delicate mechanism that it picks up the 


slightest sound. Consequently, the Doerrs and I 
used to laugh about the many careful preparations we 
had to make to prevent outside noise when recording. 
The furnace had to be turned off, children sent to 
grandmother’s, faucets checked for dripping, and door 
bells disconnected! It was little wonder that when 
Toby David began to record we sat in fear and 
trembling. Despite Jack’s careful checking of his 
recorder and playing back of test readings, we ex- 
perienced a real blow when we found, after a whole 
Saturday’s work with Toby David, that his voice 
had not recorded distinctly. Our deadline was draw- 
ing closer; the conference was just two days away. 
Jack just had the time to play back the recording 
and show the film the night before I left for Cincinnati. 
Finally, after many delays because of Toby’s busy 
TV schedule, we completed the recording. 


nxiousLy, I showed the film for the first time 
A at the Cincinnati seminar. Fifty directors and 
teachers from schools all over the country were 
present. Many commented that they were glad at 
last to see a film presenting the nursery school day in 
its entirety and setting forth the objectives of nursery 
school education. It was extremely helpful to receive 
comments from such a professional audience. 


A difficulty which presented itself both in Cincinnati 
and later in Detroit was the need for a magnetic 
projector to show the film; ordinary sound projectors 
simply wouldn’t do the job. When I first arrived at 
the conference, the chairman informed me that the 
committee had had to obtain a special projector for 
my film at a cost of $25. Jack Doerr had made the 
film with magnetic tape because it was less expensive, 
and he little dreamed of the wide distribution it was 
going to have. During the following year when I 
showed it to a great many school and parent groups, I 
found it increasingly difficult to provide a magnetic 
projector. I asked Jack about the possibility of 
making a changeover into optical sound, and he said 
that it would cost about $500. I presented a request 
to our Board of Trustees in November 1959, when I 
first showed them the film. After seeing the film 
and hearing of its wide distribution, the president of 
our board, Allan Sheldon, offered personally to provide 
the money. This gift made me feel that it was very 
important to reedit the script and the film further, 
taking advantage of comments which we had received 
in the first showings. 


I called the representative of Calvin Company, the 
Kansas City film processing company, to check how a 
new print could be made more effectively and inexpen- 
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sively with optical sound track. It was fortunate that 
Jack had anticipated the need for making a master 
film from which prints could be made, for other school 
amateur movies have been made with no “master,” 
and when the film is worn, the life of the film is over. 
The Calvin representative suggested that Jack cut 
picture sequences we thought too lengthy, reedit the 
script to match, and then have the script narrated 
again in a soundproof room on optical sound track. 
With master copy and new sound track they could 
make a new print. 


My work seemed to be “cut out” for me. I im- 
mediately called Jack, who agreed to do the cutting 
of the film; but because of a heavy work schedule he 
couldn’t provide his equipment again for recording 
the voice and dubbing in the music. He suggested 
that I take the work to a commercial sound studio. 
Since it was the fall of the year, Toby David’s TV 
schedule was too busy to allow him time to narrate 
for us again. Finding a new narrator and a sound 
studio was a difficult task. Once again a parent saved 
the day by volunteering his services as narrator. This 
parent had a good background in radio and TV work 
and, most important of all, a real enthusiasm for the 
benefits his child had received in our nursery school. 
Because he was so interested in the script he spent 
time seeing the film often and practicing the reading 
of the script before recording. He realized the great 
importance of script and film synchronization. 


Finding a sound studio for his recording took time 
and perseverance in the searching, for I was amazed 
to find that just renting a sound proof studio could 
run as high as $30 an hour! After much searching, I 
was able to persuade the owner of a good sound studio 
to reduce his price for educational purposes. He was 
able to do this only by arranging with us to do the 
work on Saturday and working the controls himself. 
It proved to be very fortunate that our narrator was 
able to make a twenty-minute continuous recording. 
This was possible only because of his many viewings 
of the film and knowing it so thoroughly. It was an 
exciting day when I helped in the control room while 
our nursery school father carefully read the script! 


The manager of the sound studio informed me later 
that the voice had recorded distinctly but that it was 
impossible to dovetail the voice with our master film. 
He needed a “work print” which could be run over and 
over without being spoiled in order to “dub in” voice 
and music in proper sequence. Since I was watching 
our budget carefully, this bit of news meant more 
telephone calls to film studios until I found the kind 
of service we could afford. When the “work print” 


was completed, in two days’ time, the sound studio 
finished the work of blending voice, script, and music. 
They asked me to view the film before sending it to 
Calvin for processing. I was pleased with our new 
narrator’s work, for his interpretation of the script 
showed real understanding of the message which I had 
tried to convey. After seeing all of the effort and 
work the commercial company had put into the new 
recording, I respected Jack’s initial work all the more. 


HE new print was returned to us at the end of 
January, just in time for me to arrange show- 
ings for heads of the audio-visual departments 

of Wayne State University, the University of 
Michigan, and the Detroit Public Library. Each one 
of these men liked our film and, with representatives 
from their education, home economic, and nursing 
schools, agreed to buy prints. They anticipated the 
value of such a film for their student teachers and 
nurses and for schools throughout the large metro- 
politan area. 


I suggested to our headmaster that our objective 
with regard to the film was wide distribution rather 
than financial gain. He agreed that it was a real honor 
to have our film purchased by two universities and a 
large city library system, suggesting that we make 
prints of the film available at virtually the same cost 
as we ourselves paid. 


The new print proved to be very popular. I showed 
the film to many parents and school groups throughout 
the city, as well as in Phoenix, Arizona at a State 
Nursery School Conference, and at the Secondary 
Education Board Conference in New York. In April, 
I was invited by the National Association for Nursery 
Education Board to show our film at their June 
conference at the University of Southern California. 
Though it was impossible for me to attend, I did send 
the film along, with five hundred brochures giving 
necessary information about the film itself and di- 
rections about rental or purchase. As a result of 
showings at the University of Southern California, a 
representative of the audio-visual department of the 
Department of Public Instruction for California 
Schools wrote asking me to send the film for viewing 
and possible purchase in September 1959. 


It is too early to assess the maximum benefits of 
our film, but we feel that we have a great public 
relations medium produced with little expense through 
a really working parent-teacher relationship. 
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NYETOO 


ow are some 10,000,000 Russian students 

taught English each year? How able are 

their teachers? And what are the results? 

These and other questions (and just plain curiosity) 

led me to spend twenty-four days in the Soviet Union 
during the summer of 1958. 


In the course of my visit, I talked with or inter- 
viewed approximately forty English teachers, the first 
four in Leningrad, and the largest number (about 
thirty) in Tbilisi, Georgia. Some of the others were 
chance acquaintances: for example, two whom I met 
in Sochi (on the Black Sea) and who wished to 
practice their English on me and to question me about 
our American system of education. Others were 
English teachers turned guide-interpreters for the 
summer. My tour guide, a very personable fellow, 
teaches English in a Leningrad scientific college, for 
Soviet students are expected to read foreign scientific 
material in the original. One of my local guides was 
a young woman from far-off Irkutsk, where she had 
learned to speak good English and where she said 
English is the most popular foreign language. She 
had taught English, but had moved to the Black Sea 
area when she married. At night she teaches English 
to a group of doctors from the sanatoriums in and 
around Sochi. 


How able are these teachers? I was impressed by 
their generally high caliber and by their excellent 
British English, taught them by native teachers. 
Most of the teachers had not previously talked to an 
Englishman or an American. The four in Leningrad 
might, of course, have been hand-picked, but not the 
thirty in Tbilisi, for they comprised nearly the entire 
English teaching force in that city. 


Even while one man whom I met casually argued at 
length in support of present Soviet policy, he un- 
consciously revealed a couple of good capitalistic 
tendencies. In addition to his regular position (not 
teaching), he was building his own house and was 
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including two extra rooms to rent. And although he 
could hardly put together three intelligible words in 
English, he was capitalizing on the general interest in 
English and tutored English at night because, as he 
said succinctly, “I need money.” 


Almost all that I learned concerning how English 
is taught and concerning education in general in the 
Soviet Union, I could have learned from the teachers 
in Leningrad had my conference not been limited to 
two hours. This comment may be explained as 
follows: Many Americans think that nyet, “no,” is the 
most popular Russian word. I maintain, however, 
that the most popular word is myetoo, “there isn’t 
any.” And to the question about what difference there 
is in methods of teaching and in subject-matter from 
teacher to teacher and from one end of the huge Soviet 
Union to the other, the answer is myetoo, “‘there isn’t 
any.” The curriculum in English (and also in other 
subjects) is set forth quite specifically in a syllabus 
issued by a central authority in Moscow, a manual or 
syllabus which each teacher — whether in Vladivostok 
or Minsk — is required to follow meticulously. 


FTER my first several interviews, as I had 
Py wens most of the material which interested 
me, I became the one being interviewed. 
These teachers were interested first in our general 
system of education, then in how our students are 
admitted to college, and always in questions concerning 
American and British usage and pronunciation. In 
answering some of their questions, I met a blank wall 
of incomprehension. For example, not only to 
English teachers, but to teachers of psychology and 
philosophy, Freud means absolutely nothing. Most 
of them have never even heard the word. Compre- 
hension — nyetoo. 


When I tried to explain that I teach in an inde- 
pendent school and within certain limits am free to 
choose the literature I teach and even to write my own 
text, and when I tried further to explain that in public 
schools each country district or village or city is 
relatively free to determine its own curriculum and 
methods of presentation, I was met with incredulity 
and incomprehension. Then as I elucidated further 
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and the teachers began to understand, their reaction 
was that our system must be chaotic. And maybe it is! 


The next question concerned college admission. 
Soviet children begin school at the age of seven and 
at fourteen, at the end of seven grades, take a state 
prescribed examination to determine whether they 
continue or begin to be trained for some trade and 
get jobs. Those who continue into the secondary 
school take another state examination at seventeen, 
or at the end of ten grades. This examination deter- 
mines college entrance, is based entirely on the 
secondary syllabus, is almost totally a test on memo- 
rized material, and is — to judge from the reaction of 
the teachers — very stiff. Selection for college is 
based on examination results only, except that some 
preference is given a student who has worked for two 
years in a factory. In all my experience in the Soviet 
Union I found no teacher who could even begin to 
comprehend our college board examinations. The 
idea of a test to measure general academic ability is 
so foreign to their training and patterns of thinking — 
their seeming belief that all students have like ability 
and their unswerving devotion to the secondary 
syllabus — that no matter how ingenious my attempts 
to explain, I was met by a blank wall. 


The teachers in Tbilisi, which is far to the south, 
were interested and I think a bit amused by my 
accent, for instance, my pronunciation of hot and 
similar words, which they pronounce in the British 
fashion hawt and soon. We discussed such differences 
in British and American usage as different to and 
different from, attitude to and attitude toward; train and 
trolley, lift and elevator; the spelling of or words such 
as humour, humor and honour, honor. They wondered 
whether British and Americans had any trouble 
reading each other’s books. And they were most 
interested in questions about acceptable American 
grammatical usage. Evidently they use a number of 
American books (Huckleberry Finn is very popular) 
containing such locutions as, “He done it” and “I 
seen him.” I assured them that such constructions 
are not considered the mark of an educated person in 
America. Then I was asked a poser — what about 
“Tt’s me” and “That’s him.” 


teacher, about 50 per cent of Russian students 
choose English as a foreign language; about 30 

per cent, German; and about 20 per cent, French. 
Students begin the study of English in the sixth grade 
at the average age of thirteen and continue for five 
years, or through the tenth grade. English classes 


: CCORDING to statistics cited by teacher after 


meet three days a week, the classes averaging thirty- 
five to forty students each. 


Ninety per cent of all Soviet secondary schools have 
two shifts, and classes meet six days a week. An 
English teacher has a schedule of twenty-one forty- 
five-minute class periods a week — four classes three 
days a week and three classes the remaining three 
days. Teachers need not be present at school when 
they do not have classes. There are no extra-cur- 
ricular activities in our sense of the word. All activities 
have special teachers. Marks are given in all classes 
and all activities at the end of each quarter and at 
the end of the year. One week each month a teacher 
is on duty at school, as one teacher put it, “to supervise 
enterprises.” Since numerous quizzes and tests are 
given, and since each English teacher has from 245 
to 280 students (7 classes times 35 to 40), these 
teachers would seem to need the time away from 
school to cope with much paper work. Students are 
marked 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, with 5 the best mark, 3 passing, 
and 2 and 1 failures. The number of errors permitted 
in each grouping is carefully prescribed by the central 
Moscow bureau and is followed all over the Soviet 
Union. Several teachers emphasized the fact that a 
student may move from one end of their country to 
another and, except for a few minor adjustments, find 
himself exactly where he was in his previous school. 


To arrive at an estimate of the effectiveness of the 
teaching of English, one must consider a student’s 
entire schedule. Let us take that of a boy beginning 
the study of English. He will have on his school 
schedule at least the following eleven separate sub- 
jects: Russian language, four or five periods a week; 
Russian literature, from four to seven times a week; 
mathematics, five or six times a week; world geogra- 
phy, three times a week; biology, three times a week; 
Greek and Roman history, three times a week; 
English, or another foreign language, three times a 
week; music, once a week; drawing (art), once a week; 
labor (technical training), twice a week; physical 
education, twice a week. 


In addition, almost all students join one or two 
circles, or clubs, each of which meets twice a week 
for two hours at each meeting. These clubs cover a 
large variety of interests — for instance, agronomy, 
railways, air, art of all kinds, sports, foreign languages 
—and have a much more serious intent than our 
school clubs in that these circles are expected to lead 
into a student’s life work. Many students — say, 
from an agronomy circle—go on to study in an 
advanced agricultural institute and become scientific 
professionals. In the Ukraine, for example, there are 
600,000 students who belong to 24,000 agronomy 
circles. 
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a student’s time and considering the size of 

English classes and the fact that they meet 
only three times a week, one is caused to wonder as 
to just how much English is learned in five years. 
According to Soviet English teachers, who like teachers 
everywhere are sure of the efficacy of their own efforts, 
Russian students become quite fluent in English by 
the end of five years of study. One teacher of English 
in a scientific college demurred. He said he found 
that he had to spend much time in re-teaching the 
fundamentals of English grammar and in simple 
vocabulary work. A Russian-speaking American 
reported to me that a Russian girl whom he had met 
and who had studied English for seven years could 
not say one word in English to him. She had, how- 
ever, never received above a 3 in English, while as a 
second-year student in a scientific college she was 
receiving straight 5’s in her major — chemistry. 


Co all these interests and demands on 


Although, as I have previously noted, the present 
attitude in the Soviet Union seems to be that all 
students have almost the same ability, the truth is 
that the results achieved in foreign-language study in 
the Soviet Union depend, as they do the world over, 
on the ability and interests of the individual student. 
That is, linguistically inclined students become quite 
fluent at the end of five years; characteristically less 
linguistically inclined scientific students often achieve 
only negligible results; while average students achieve 
average results. 


In contrast to the 10,000,000 Russian students who 
are now studying English, there are only about 9,000 
American students studying Russian. Patriotically 
we may consider English to be the most important 
language in the world, but Russian is rapidly assuming 
at least second place. Is there then any good reason 
why more Americans should not be studying Russian? 
Nyetoo! 








BURDEN OF TRUTH 


“Burden of Truth” is a two-reel black-and-white 
sound film which can be shown by any standard 16 mm. 
sound projector. The running time is sixty-seven minutes. 
For showing and discussing the film at least two and a half 
hours are needed. 

“Burden of Truth’ is about racial discrimination in 
American life. The main focus is on discrimination in 
housing and employment, but other aspects of the problem, 
including those in education and social relations, are 
portrayed. 

The film offers no “‘solution”’ for the problem. Instead, 
it presents the issue from different viewpoints — those of 
both white and Negro Americans, some who favor, others 
who oppose, racial discrimination. The purpose of the film 
is to provide the viewers with an agenda for discussing the 
problem as it faces them in their own daily experiences. 
Clearly implicit in the film is an assumption that some- 
thing should be done about racial discrimination in our 
society. 

The film is also available in a 43-minute version. This 
version has been deposited with the Department of Public 
Instruction and is available only to schools. 

For information about the film and accompanying 
Guide and Discussion Manual write: 

The Committee on Civil Rights 
United Steelworkers of America 
1500 Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 














ATTENTION: 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has asked us to announce: 


1. that 30-35 Language Institutes are planned for the 
summer of 1960 


2. that work will be offered in one or more Institutes 
in Spanish, French, and German for both elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers, and in Italian 
and Russian for secondary school teachers 


3. that application must be made directly to the 
Language Institute and mot to the U.S. Office of 
Education 


4. that the deadline for receipt of applications is 
March 1 


5. that information on where the Institutes will be 
held and what languages each will offer is available 
from 


Language Institute Unit 

Language Development Section 

Financial Aid Branch 

Division of Higher Education 

Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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BALDRIDGE READING SERVICES, INC. 


KENNETH P. BALDRIDGE, DIRECTOR 





BERNARD A. MACDONALD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


CONANT REPORT COMMENTS 





A number of recommendations made by Dr. James B. Conant in “The Conant Report’’* of last spring 
describe practices that have been validated in many independent secondary schools for a number of years. 
Selected excerpts from Recommendations 16 and 17 are reprinted below. 


While many schools have included the Developmental Reading Program as part of the regular academic 
year, there has been a trend to initiate summer Developmental Reading Programs as intensive skill training 
to balance academic subjects. 


RECOMMENDATION 16: DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM 


A school should have . . . a developmental reading program. The counselors and teachers of English 
should . . . urge students to take advantage of the opportunity to increase reading speed and compre- 
hension. Developmental reading is not the remedial reading program designed for slow readers. 
Rather, it is a voluntary instructional program intended primarily to do three things: to help students 
acquire skill in different sorts of reading, from close and detailed reading to scanning; to increase 
reading speed; and to improve comprehension of the material read. Teachers with whom I talked 
said that the ability of students in developmental reading classes had improved markedly. 


RECOMMENDATION 17: SUMMER SCHOOL 


The school should operate a . . . summer school in which courses are available not only for students 
who have to repeat a subject, but also for the bright ambitious students who wish to use the summer 
to broaden the scope of their . . . programs. Summer sessions for bright students have increased in 


number during recent years. The sessions are usually six weeks long and in a few instances have be- 
come very popular among the brighter students. The importance of this development for the aca- 
demically talented student is obvious. 


*(Reprinted with permission of the publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Company, copyright 1959) 


Additional schools may wish to join the more than one hundred independent schools who have availed 
themselves of the Baldridge Reading Services individualized Developmental Reading Program. This 
service includes qualified reading counselors, fully implemented training materials, and is available as 
an optional extra to the student at no cost to the sponsoring school. 


BROOKLINE BEVERLY HILLS 
Peter Bent Brigham, Supervisor William G. Hare, Supervisor 
1330 BEACON STREET 8909 W. OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 
BROOKLINE, MASS. GREENWICH BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
ASPINWALL 7-9525 Sarah WV. Holben, Supervisor OLYMPIA 7-2635 
47 ARCH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY GREENWICH, CONN. SAN FRANCISCO 








TOWNSEND 9-4967 


Lyman G. Gilmore, Supervisor John L. Starkey, Supervisor 


45 WEST 87TH STREET 3522 GEARY BOULEVARD 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 18, CALIF. 


PLAZA 9-1167 SKYLINE 2-5560 
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Heath Elementary Science 


phenomenally successful series, experiment-centered 
A\ind with a spiral development, that covers all branch- 

es of science. The new teacher or the teacher un- 
certain in this area will find the entire program so direct, 
so simple, so logical that it becomes a pleasure ito teach 
and learn at the same time. The 1959 Edition was revise 
in the light of the tremendous changes that have taken 
place in science during the last few years. The current 
series of texts runs from the first grade through the sixth. 


In ENGLISH 
Sterling-et al: 


English Is Our Language 


n excellent program for grades two through eight 
A\emphasizin both poetry comprehension and proof- 

reading. the approach is inductive, though the 
material retains that hard core reality so necessary to effec- 
tive teaching and learning. The workbooks on every 
level constitute an effective program in themselves, and 
the teaching guides for both text and workbook form a 
thoughtful pail dallenaien basis for future English study. 
Gunderson-Hollister-et al: 


In ARITHMETIC 
Learning to Use Arithmetic 


ased on the firm belief that the subject is inherently interesting, this 
colorful and dynamic new series offers an imaginative yet traditional 
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For teaching French in grades four to six. 
This is a combination picture and textbook 
that includes such areas of general child in- 
terest as numbers, colors, animals, flowers, 
and things to eat and wear. 


Harris, Monod-Cassidy: 


for two full years in the late elementary 
out beginners, the lively presentation o 
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French language. 


approach. The freshness of the program comes in its universality — 
the logic and —, of the presentation. Manipulative materials are 
automatically included for every level from grades one through six, 
and first-rate filmstrips are available through Eye Gate House. There is 
copious enrichment material throughout. 
In FRENCH and SPANISH woe eee wee woe 
Patterson: Redfield: 
Mes Premieres Lecons de Francais EI Gusto es Mio 


This text-reader may be used as early as the 
sixth grade; it is ideal for middle school 
language study. It is simple material based 
on the daily life of children just coming from 
the elementary grades, which speaks of the 
student, his classmates, his school activities, 
and his social life. 


Petites Conversations 


Everything in this delightful text has been realistically tailored to the capacities 
and interests of American school children. 


The material provides coverage 


rades. Though not meant for out-and- 
stories and vignettes of French culture 
will prove effective in implanting ‘a reading ‘and speaking knowledge of the 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 415 south Dean rect — Englewood, N. J 











JOHNNY IS 
LEARNING 
TO READ 








.... AND HIS SISTER TOO!! 


THEY ARE LEARNING 


@ To demand supporting evidence 
@ To logically evaluate evidence 
@ To distinguish fact from opinion 
and main idea from detail 
@ To be aware of unstated assumptions 


@ To read actively and critically in 
order that they may think creatively 


Johnny and his sister are developing an increasingly useful and accurate vocabulary .. . a 
heightened awareness of the role of language in the communication of ideas. 


Johnny and his sister are learning to read ... mot to skim over their assignments or to run 
footraces with Shakespeare and Melville. 


Reading laboratory counselors believe that reading should be an actively intelligent conver- 
sation between student and author. 


Reading laboratory students look upon learning through reading as a natural process to be 
enjoyed, rather than a burdensome task to be avoided. 


Programs in advanced reading skills will be conducted by the Reading Laboratory this fall 
on more than eighty college and preparatory school campi in the United States. 


Heads of schools who are anxious that the “Johnnies” in their charge become thoughtful, 
achieving readers should arrange for a consultative visit from a member of our staff. No 
obligation is entailed. 

For further information please write: THE READING LABORATORY 


500 FIFTH AVE. 2024 LOCUST STREET 2107 VAN NESS AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


20 LA ARCADA COURT, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A LIST OF CLIENT SCHOOLS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
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EDUCATIONAL She 


ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 
PLACEMENTS aenacy 


ELISABETH KING, Director 500 FIFTH AVENUE 
516 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36. N.Y. 
New York 36, N.Y. Established 1924 


MURRAY HILL 2-2957 
Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN 


A selective agency for placing teachers , 
assures discerning and prompt attention to 


and administrators 
in independent schools and colleges 
throughout the country. range of this service is from the university to 


the requests from schools and colleges. The 


the kindergarten level, for independent schools, 
Special Music Division: 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 
in All Branches of Music 


colleges and universities, for any branch of 


instruction or administration. 


Mrs. LoOuIsE TATRO 
Director 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





























professional guidance . . . To strengthen... . 


. . . selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Depth in Reading 


.... Clarity of Expression 


Précis Writing 


CEs 


Junior and Senior Pads 
Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of by Paul W. Lehmann, Dublin School 

independent schools. 


DUBLIN SCHOOL 


30 E. 39th St. GABRIEL JAMES, Director Dublin 
New York 16, N.Y. OXford 7-4341 


DLEBUR 


AN INTENSIVE LINGUISTIC EXPERIENCE: 


Key to accuracy, confidence, cultural enrichment 
FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN - RUSSIAN - SPANISH 1960 
July 1 _- August 18 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE: 

Words of the masters in an ideal setting 
BREAD LOAF SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
June 29 —- August 13 
WRITING: 
Creativity and techniques guided by established authors and publishers 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
August 17 — August 31 


New Hampshire 




















Summer 





Graduate programs, of the highest quality, individually planned, 
in the cultural center of the Green Mountains 


THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE ° MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT 
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TIAA life insurance. . 
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the best protection for ‘your money 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is a 
nonprofit insurance company founded by Carnegie 
organizations in 1918. tts primary function is to 
provide low-cost insurance and annuities for em- 
ployees of colleges, universities, and other nonprofit 
educational and research organizations. 


A $20,000 TIAA 10-Year-Term policy costs only 
$82.40 per year issued to a man aged 34.* This is 
just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans 
available. 


TIAA insurance costs are low because no agents are 


employed, no commissions are paid, and there are 
few occupational hazards in academic employment. 


A compact reference booklet, the Life Insurance 
Guide, describes the different TIAA policies and is 


*$132.20 annual premium less $49.80 cash dividend paid at end of 
year. Future dividend amounts cannot be guaranteed, of course. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


available to help members of your staff plan ade- 
quate life insurance programs. In filling out the 
coupon to request your supply, remember that all 
employees are eligible. 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association U 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send me copies of the Life Insurance Guide. 





Name: 





Institution: 





Address:__ 
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Three well-tested Texts for the College-Bound Student 


By F. W. Sears, Dartmouth College, anv M. W. Zemansky, City College of New York 


COLLEGE Used the world over for an introductory course offered to students of liberal arts, science and en- 
gineering. Only the elements of trigonometry is assumed by way of mathematical background. Clearly 


PHYSICS written by two experienced and dedicated teachers, and stressing fundamental principles, this new 
Third Edition has been carefully revised and reorganized for maximum teaching effectiveness. 


1024 pp, 765 illus, 3rd ed. 1960 — $9.75 


PRINCIPLES By Francis Bonner, State Univ. of N.Y., anv Mesa Putiiies, Washington Unio. 


A logically arranged, accurate, and up-to-date treatment of physics, chemistry, astronomy, and 


OF PHYSICAL physical geology, presented as a unified sequence and pitched at the college freshman level. Written 
by two working scientists, the subject matter is science itself. No previous high-school science prepara- 


tion is needed, and only elementary algebra is required. 
SCIENCE 736 pp, 349 illus, 1957 — $8.75 


FOU NDATIONS rir tee “he agama University, anv D. H. D. Rouer, Univ. of Oklahoma, under the editor- 


OF MODERN Written for an introductory college course in physics or in physical science, the book approaches the 
subject from the historical, philosophical, and logical points of view, and draws largely from physics 


PHYSICAL for its subject matter, with important related topics in chemistry and astronomy. The treatment is 
unified by the use of historical sequences (case histories) to show the birth and growth of concepts and 


SCIENCE “"~ 


782 pp, 270 illus, 1958 — $8.75 


On display at the NSTA convention, or write 








ADDISON-WESLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Reading, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 








Smith-Thompson 


FIRST YEAR LATIN 


Scudder 


SECOND YEAR LATIN 


Both Revised By Charles Jenney, Jr. 


SPEAKING SPANISH 
PRIMERA VISTA 


Both By Ginsburg and Nassi 


These well-established texts introduce 
the fundamentals of Latin grammar 
and usage to the high-school student 
while giving him an appreciation of 
the great civilization that the Latin 
language represents. The books con- 
tain brilliant illustrations, colorful 
maps, a systematic correlation of Latin 
roots with their English derivatives, 
carefully graded material, and peri- 
odic review lessons. Teachers’ manuals 
and workbooks are available for each 
text. 
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Through the aural-oral approach in 
both of these texts, pupils learn 
Spanish by repeating words and 
phrases as they hear others speak them. 
Lively and realistic dialogues are based 
on everyday conversations. Students 
derive a sound foundation in read- 
ing, writing, and grammar from this 
“direct” approach to the language. 
Both books contain a Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish vocabulary. Teachers’ 
manuals and workbooks are available 
for each text. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


BOSTON ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.J. CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializin g in the selection and placement 
of teachers 


for the independent schools 


At this time of the year teachers and other school personnel may wish to give 
thought to their aims, their current situations, and the opportunities which may be 
available to them for professional and financial advancement. We can provide 
information about the fields of school work in which you may be interested, and 
about the probable demand in 1960 for the qualifications which you can offer. 


No registration fee Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broad Street, Windsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 








Here, where tt all began... 


. . . the John F. Rich Company is still 
“promoting the general welfare” — providing 
time-tried fund-raising counsel and campaign 
direction for independent schools and other 
institutions. 


We look backward with pride on our 
contributions to the growth and prosperity 
of schools here and elsewhere. 








We look forward with enthusiasm to the 
many opportunities for service which lie ahead. 














JOHN F. RICH COMPANY 
_ Member 


r . th mh 2 3 PENN CENTER PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
INDEPENDENCE HALL *AisinG 


























SPECIALIZED TUITION PAYMENT PLAN 
SOLVES SCHOOL AND PARENT PROBLEMS 


Conversations with schools throughout the nation indicate a rising interest 
in The Tuition Plan’s ability to solve the growing problems of tuition 
payment. This specialized monthly payment arrangement is tailored to 
your fee structure and resolves pressure you may be experiencing in these 
vital areas: 


@ Increased need of parents for deferred payment plan. 


@ Growing use of school’s own plan adding continually to operating 
expense. 


@ Delayed tuition receipts prevent expected short term investment income. 


@ Present plan lacking complete coverage and parent appeal. 


Here’s how the Tuition Plan cuts administrative costs, reduces workload, 
with a comprehensive program based on 21 years of service to schools. 


SCHOOL BENEFITS: Tuition Plan operates at no cost to school... 
school starts term with fully paid enrolment . .. Tuition Plan assumes 
financial responsibility . . . tactful handling of parents (no credit in- 
vestigations) builds good will. 


PARENT BENEFITS: Parents can cover up to four years of tuition with 
a single contract . . . parent life insurance included on all contracts covering 
more than one year . . . The Tuition Plan, a national organization, services 
parents living anywhere. 


Will you give this pioneer plan your consideration? Please write for 
descriptive brochure. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, New YorkK 16, NEw YorK 
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Are your answers to these questions satisfactory to you? 


Do you have a formal enrollment agreement? Do your decisions sometimes risk the loss of the 
parent’s goodwill? 
Does it state that no refunds will be made for ab- ta 
sence or withdrawal? Do you always realize your budgeted tuition in- 
“ « . — 
come? 


Do you insist, in the event of a mid-year with- 
drawal, on full payment of the second semester 
fees? 


What is your percentage of loss in an average year 
from cancelled tuition obligations? 


Have you ever cancelled $2,500 in fees in a year? 
Or do you leave the matter of payment to parents? 
Do you realize that $2,500 is equal to the income 


Are your decisions influenced by circumstances? from a bequest of $62,500 at 4/1 


Do you know what the Tuition Refund Plan can 
Are decisions always fair to you and the parent? do to minimize or eliminate such losses? 


The Tuition Refund Plan, now in use in over 375 schools and colleges, 
will enable you to answer these questions in a satisfactory manner — at no 
expense to your school. 

The Original Tuition Refund Plan, which we introduced in 1930, re- 
funds the value of class time lost because of illness or accident — even in 
case of withdrawal. 

The Broad Form of the Plan, now available in most states, offers the 
advantages of the Original Plan and, in addition, covers withdrawals for 
non-medical reasons. 

Each Plan offers the school an equitable refund policy without risking 
the loss of either income or goodwill. Each Plan protects the parent's in- 
vestment in education. Each Plan is paid for by the parent and its protec- 
tion costs the school nothing. 

Write to us, enclosing your school catalogue, and let us tell you what 
the Plan will do for you and your students. 
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INCORPORATED 


5° ‘ ie ° 
C duce tional Snsura nce Chuduerwvibers 


141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. + 10 South Tenth St., Richmond, Va. * Pierce Bldg.. St. Louis 2, Mo, 

















